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A NEW VOLUME! 


A New Votume of the Amentcan Pareno.ocroat 
JouRNAL commences with this number. 

SuBsoRirTions commenced in January, 1854, will termi- 
nate next December. Those commenced in July, 1858, are 
now complete . 

Renewais may be made at once for the year to come. 
Those who prefer, may remit for one, two, three or more 
years, a8 may be conveniént The amount will be duly 
credited, and the Jovgwat sent the full time paid for. 

Otvns for any number of copies may be formed in every 
neighborhocs4, and sent in to the Publishers at once. See 
Prospectus or Terms. 


To Our ExowaNers.—We embrace the otca- 
sion afforded by the issue of the first number of our twen- 
tieth volume, to tender again our heartfelt"acknow! dgments 
to our brethren of the Press, for their cordial and commend- 
story notices of our Jovan, and of the noble Science of 
Mind which it advocates and promulgates. We appreciate 
their kind words, and know the influence they exert upon 
the public mind ; and we not only in our own 
Seeals tab tn behelt of Gs whom their introduc- 

enables us to bring within the sphere of our teachings, 
and thus improve and elevate. We trust that we shall con- 
tinue to merit their good opinions, and are sure that we shall 


be grateful for any expression of them with which they 
may honor us. 








Psychology. - 


AVENUES OF THE SOUL. 





We have some hope of administering to the 
pleasure and instruction of many readers of the 
Journal, by unfolding some of the results of our 
investigations concerning the avenues of the soul, 
in a new analysis and classification of the senses. 
In doing this, we will submit some of the con- 
siderations which satisfy us that man has not 


‘only ve, but seven senses, and that these rise in 


serial and triune gradations from a most exterior 
to a most interior plane, correspondentially sha- 
dowing forth by their nature and order of rela- 
tions, some of the profoundest intimations con- 
cerning the soul’s constitution and its relations 
to all things beneath and above it. 

Upon the first trinity of the senses, little needs 
to be said beyond the mere mention of their 
names in their natural order of sequence. The 
first and most exterior of these is roucu or FEEL- 
inc. This is the lowest and grossest medium by 
which the soul takes cognizance of merely ex- 
ternal existences, with their most simple proper- 
ties, such as hardness, softness, roughness, 
smoothness, &c. 

The second in the order is tasts. Through 
this the soul gains information as to flavors, 
which are produged by the characteristic action 
upon tl- gustatory nerves of the dissolved par- 
ticles of any substance whose mere existence 
may have been previously discerned by touch. 
By means of taste, therefore, the soul gains one 
degree of information concerning the qualities 
of tangible substances, beyond what is given by 
the sense of touch. 

After an object has thus been subjected to 
these lower modes of psychical perception, the 
soul naturally demands that it should be seen as 


| the next development of its cognizances. The 
| next sense in the order, therefore, is steur. 


It is through the media of these three senses— 
Touch, Taste, and Sight—that the soul gains the 
knowjedge of all merely exterior things, with 





their most exterior properties and movements. 
These senses, therefore, naturally constitute a 
TRINITY, Which in its unitary form may be prop- 
erly considered as the general sense of EXTERIORS. 

We will now show that above this is another 
and corresponding trinity of senses, which in its 
united form takes cognizance of atrial, ethereal, 
and semi-spiritual existences, with their relations, 
powers, and operations, and that this trinity is 
much more nearly allied to the interior domin- 
ions of the soul than the previous one. Its indi- 
vidual members, as we shall see, respectively 
correspond to the members of the lower trinity 
in the order in which both occur. 

The first member of this second trinity, and 
the fourth in the general scale of the senses, is 
HEARING. Abstractly speaking, this sense takes 
cognizance simply of sound, which is the result 
of concussions or vibrations of the atmosphere 
which act upon the auditory nerve, the agitation 
of the. ethereal life-essence of which is prolonged 
into the more interior depths of the soul. Now, 
sound is the natural medium for the expression 
of the passions or emotions of the internal living 
principle, and by it the soul of one living being 
touches or feels the soul and the emotions of 
another. This fact is universally observable, not 
only in the affectional and intellectual commun- 
ings of human beings, but in those of the lower 
animals. - Different emotions are expressed and 
conveyed to kindred natures by different intona- 
tions and inflections of sounds, as the reader may 
know by observing the different effects produced. 
upon himself by hearing the solemn voice of. 
prayer, the sound of joviality and mirth, the 
shrieks of terror, or the liquid and moving tones 
of friendship and love. Almost any emotion, 
from grave to gay, from solemn to ridiculous, 
may be expressed and excited in the hearer by 
music, as is well known. This is so simply 
because the soul of the hearer is touched with 
those sounds ; and from an instinctive perception 
of this fact we often speak of the most touching 
melody,’ ost “ piercing cries,” or the most 
“ movin uence.” These considerations we 
think fully justify us in regarding hearing as 
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elevated, in the scale of spirituality, somewhat | the living focus or central fount of the percep- 


above either of the senses previously mentioned, 


and as being the medium of soul-touch, or feeling, | 


even as physical or external touch is the medium 
of physical feeling. Its manifest correspondence, 
therefore, with physical touch, as the first mem- 
ber of the first trinity, suggests its place as the 
first member of a second series or trinity of 
senses. 

The second member of the semi-spiritual series, 
and the fifth in the order of the senses, is smeLL. 
The function of this sense is to distinguish odors, 
or ethereal flavors, and thus it directly and man- 
ifestly corresponds to taste, which is the second 
member of the first trinity. It might, indeed, 
almost be called a degree of taste—the taste of 
invisible essences through contact with the lining 
membrane of the nose, even as the taste of solids 
and liquids occurs by contact with the tongue 
and palate. 

An objection may here be raised aghinst our 
theory of a gradual approximation to the spirit- 
ual in this serial scale, as based upon the com- 
parative unimportance of this latter sense. That 
it is of little importance to man in comparison 
with the other channels of perception, is admit- 
ted; but it must not be overlooked that the 
medium through which its functional exercise is 
performed is far more refined, and thus more 
allied to the spiritual, than any which can be 
directly cognized by either of the other senses, 
The odor of musk, for instance, is so attenuated, 
that a single grafn of that article will, as it is 


said, perceptibly scent a room for twenty years. | 


The aroma left upon the ground by the impress 
of an animal’s foot must be almost inconceivably 
rare, and yet the dog, in which the olfactory 
nerve is ramified over a large surface, will in- 
stantly detect that aroma, and by means of it 
will follow the animal’s footsteps with unerring 
precision. Smell, therefore, is the perception of 
essences which, in refinement, more nearly ap- 
proximate to the spiritual than any which can 
be directly perceived by either of the other 
senses, and this fact seems to indicate its position 
as one degree nearer to.the central realms of the 
soul than either of the other senses. 

Here are the “five senses’”’ universally recog- 
nized by metaphysicians, more than which it is 
not supposed that man possesses. That some 
addition to the series, however, is absolutely 
demanded, and does really exist, we hope to 
make evident to the intelligent reader ; but first 
we must make an obviously allowable and neces- 
sary correction in the ordinary usus loguendi as 
respects this department of metaphysics. The 
word “sense” is from the Latin word “ sentio,”’ 
which means to discern, to be sensible of, to per- 
ceive, or understand. Whatever channel, there- 
fore, serves to the soul as a medium of discerning, 
of perceiving, of understanding, or being sensi- 
ble of a thing, may be as properly called a 
‘‘sense,” as either of the channels of perception 
heretofore spoken of. 

So far as we have proceeded in our classifica- 
tion, we have seen that the senses observe a 
regular order of gradation, rising, as to their 
functions, from an entirely exterio compa- 
patively interior plane. There is » ne 
apparently a vast hiatus between the last sense 
mentioned, or between the whole five united, and 





tive power ; and if the chain of progression ob- 
served in our classification is to be prolonged 
until all intermediate links between the outer 
and inner realms of the soul are supplied, as 
according to the plainest laws of analogy it 
should be, then another sense is obviously here 
required ; and this sense should be more mental, 
more spiritual in its functions, than either of 
those previously named, or all of them put 
together. Moreover, as we have seen that hear- 
ing corresponds to the first member of the lower 
trinity, which is touch, or feeling, and that 
smell corresponds to the second member of 
that trinity, which is taste, so analogy would 
lead us to suspect that a third member of a 
second trinity, or a sixth sense, if such exists, 
would correspond to the third member of the 
first trinity, which is sight. Let us now consult 
nature and fact upon this point: 

The senses of touch, taste, sight, hearing, and 
smell, are severally connected with certain sets 
of nerves, along which impressions are t:xansmit- 
ted to the brain. But the brain itself is com- 
posed of perfected nervous matter—is one grand 
nerve—and in proportion to its superior refine- 
ment and complexity, is the superiority and ex- 
tended range of the sensible impressions of which 
it is the organ. It not only receives impressions 
from the first five senses, whose nerves all: con- 
verge in it, but it also receives impressions from 
physiological, psychical, and spiritual conditions 
in various ways induced in itself, and also from 
sources above and beyond itself, as has been 


abundantly proved in the course of our psycho- 





logical essays heretofore published in this Jour- 
nal. And as through its exceedingly refined and 
almost infinitely ramified fibres and chann@ls of 
nervous or mental essence, every part of the 
brain communicates freely with every other part, 
80, when any impression, from whatever source, 
is received by any of its parts, it is immediately 
transmitted to other, and it may be to all parts ; 
and after being passed round from part to part, 
or, as phrenologists would say, “from organ to 
organ,” and viewed in its relations to and bear- 
ings upon them all, a general impression or in- 
terior sensation appears as the result, in the form 
of an established idea. 

If we could see the electroid or nervo-psychi- 
cal essence of the brain passing directly and 
inversely from organ to organ, in this process, it 
would doubtless impress us as a correspondence 
of the reflection of light from object to object, 
which in the spiritual or mental sense it indeed 
is ; and itsreflection in this manner, with infinite- 
ly subtile and complicated movements, is doubt- 
less the essential part of the modus operandi of 
“ reflection” as that term is applied to the opera- 
tions of the mind. 

By the reflection of solar or artificial light 
from an exterior object, the soul, through the 
eye, sees that object merely as an abstract exist- 
ence, and also sees its particular features, colors, 
and motions. But through this inconceivably 
complicated reflection of all sensations or im- 
pressions, originating from whatever source, a 
general mental light is created, which enables 
the soul to see, as it were, the mutual relations 
of any two objects with their qualities ; to see 
what they would be if put together in an en 





way, or what they would be, and how they would 
act, if reduced to their simplest elements and 
forces, &c. In other words, this is the medium 
through which the soul sees causes, effects, prin- 
ciples, laws, adaptations, antagonisms, harmo- 
nies, and all the elaborations of what has been 
known as the reasoning faculty. In a word, 
whilst ocular sight sees outer facts, or physical 
existences, this superior or soul-sight sees truths, 
the soul of those facts and existences. Our sixth 
sense (medium of sensing or perceiving) is thus 
evidently established, and being a faculty by 
which the mind sees, it evidently assumes its 
place as the last member of a second trinity of 
sensea, and clearly corresponds to the last mem- 
ber of the first trinity, which is physical sight. 
The crowning instrumentality of the soul’s 
powers of sensing, perceiving, or understanding, 
is yet to be named, and that has been generally 
called rnturrion. Being the last in the scale, 
this is superior to all the other senses, and being 
enthroned in the most interior recesses of the 
soul, it is the arbitrator of all the others. It re- 
ceives the testimonies of all the others, and decides 
upon them, and also performs functions inde- 
pendent of any influence coming through these 
subordinate channels, and is man’s connecting 
link with an invisible and superior world. It 
does not reason, but directly and absolutely 
knows. It positively knows, for instance, that 
three is a greater number than two; that no two 
mountains can exist side by side withgut a valley 
between them, &. Being a basis or first of 
itself, it perceives spontaneously all first or self- 
evident principles ; and being a synoptical uni- 
verse of itself, it is conscious of the most general 
truths and laws of the outer universe, and infal- 
libly unfolds this general knowledge into parti- 


culars, in proportion to its own unfolding. 


Here, then, we have a sevenfold series of 
senses, corresponding to the seven notes of the 
diatonic scale in music—corresponding and rela- 
ted to the sevenfold constitutions of all complete 
existences in nature, and which, as I have shown 
in a published work,* rise one above the other 
like corresponding musical octaves, from the 
lowest note in the grand gamut of creation, to 
the highest. 

Space forbids a further pursuit of this subject 
at present, but we may recur to it in future arti- 
cles. If the foregoing theory, however, is cor- 
rect, the reflective mind cannot fail to perceive 
in it the germs of an entire revolution in meta- 
physics, and the introduction to afar more en- 
larged and consistent philosophy in respect to 
all outer and inner, natural and spiritual things, 
than any which has hitherto been prevalent. 

w. F. 





THREE In One.—For the convenience of those 
who wish, we have printed new editions of the Turns Prize 
Essays on Topacoo, and stitched them together in one. 
They will be sent free, or prepaid by mail, for a dime and a 
half—i. e., fifteen cents—to any post office in the United 
States. 

These capital essays -put into the hands of every 
slave of the weed, and be by every youth, to prevent 
him from contracting a habit so common, so filthy, so 
destructive to life, health, and happiness. Address the 
publishers, Fowrers ann Wettis, 808 Broadway, New 
York. 





* Macrocosm and Microcosm, published by FowLers axp WELLS, 
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Biography. 


BAYARD TAYLOR. 


A PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER, BIOGRAPHICAL 
SKETCH, AND PORTRAIT. 





Mr. TaYLor possesses a full sized-brain, a well- 
developed and healthy physical organization, and 
a favorable temperament for both bodily and men- 
tal activity. His character is a positive one, 
with strongly-marked and well-defined traits. 
He is exceedingly energetic, allowing no obsta- 
cles to daunt or discourage him, and often, to 
use a familiar comparison, puts more powder in 
his gun than is necessary to kill his game. He 
courts opposition, or at least does not seek to 
avoid it, and loves excitement and adventure. 
He is quite in earnest about whatever he under- 
takes, and does every thing with all his might. 
All his powers, both of body and of mind, are at all 
times, and under all circumstances, available, and 
can be brought to bear at once upon any desired 
point. He is rapid in his mental operations, and 
prompt in action ; is always cool and self-possess- 
ed; knows nothing of fear, and is only stimulated 
to new exertions by danger and difficulties. 
From his beyhood he must have been noted for 
his daring and love of adventure. 

He is very independent and self-reliant, is the 
architect of his own fortune and character, is 
proud but not vain, and speaks out boldly his 
real opinions. He would not object to popular- 
ity, but seeks to command it by great deeds, 
rather than court it by saying and doing things 
merely to please the public. 

He is rather lacking in prudence and circum- 
spection, and is liable to act with too little regard 
to consequences. He is hopeful, sanguine, and 
enterprising, amd never turns back because it 
seems to other eyes all dark ahead. 

He is fond of female society, loves children, 
and can readily gain their affections ; he also 
loves country and home strongly, and, though he 
loves to travel, is glad to get back again, and 
| keeps his eye always on home. He is very fond 
| of walking and physical action of all kinds. 

His power of continuous application is great. 
He has large Comparison, remembers many things 
by association, and is fond of tracing analogies. 

He is sometimes sarcastic, but can say a bitter 
thing in such a way that no offence is given. He 
has a good memory of time, and is very punctual 
in meeting all his engagements. His memory of 
faces and forms in general is also excellent. His 
mathematical talent is good, as is his ability to 
ecquire languages. Asa speaker he would do 
well, but as a writer still better. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


Or all the adventurous young Americans of the 
go-ahead school, whose lives are measured less 
by years than by actions, the subject of this brief 
memoir occupies the most conspicuous place he- 
fore the public. From an early age he has been 
known to fame. He had scarcely passed the pe- 
riod of boyhood, when the successful accomplish- 
ment of a difficult and an almost unique enterprise. 
made his name familiar throughout the land. He 
was quoted as a prodigy of youthful accomplish- 








~~ 


ment ; his example was held up by ambitious 
parents as a stimulus to their children ; a halo of 
popularity rested upon his path; predictions 
were freely uttered of his brilliant promise in the 
future, which thus far, it must be said, have 
occasioned no disappointment. 

The causes of this rapid attainment of distinetion 
are to be sought in the qualities of his personal 
character, no less than in a singularly felicitous 
combination of outward circumstances. Bayard 
Taylor has attained a remarkable eminence in 
several different spheres, in each of which success 
is usually regarded as a token of superiority. 
He has done many things well, for any one of 
which, in most cases, a man would be deemed to 
have made good his claim to a high place among 
his fellows. He was first widely known as a 
traveller, and writer of fine descriptive prose ; 


. then as a poet, with an active, healthy imagina- 


tion, and genuine vigor of expression ; afterwards 
as a diligent and efficient member of the periodi- 
cal press ; and sti!l more recently as an eloquent 
and instructive public lecturer. A fortunate con- 
currence of opportunities, in these several rela- 
tions, has doubtless contributed to his success ; 
but the whole secret of its brilliant development 
cannot be understood without reference to the 
characteristic traite of his manhood. 


An extraordinary spirit of enterprise cannot 
fail to strike every one as among the most promi- 
nent of his personal qualities. At an age when 
most young men are dozing away their lives in 
romantic dreams, or wasting their energies in 
rash and fruitless projects, or tamely submitting 
to the slavish routine of custom, Bayard Taylor 
was up and doing, engaged in plans of strenuous 


- activity, and striking out new paths for the 


gratification of a pure and honorable ambition. 
His was not a spirit to repose contentedly in the 
chains of the past. He was not born to drudge 
on in the beaten, dusty walks of: common life. 
His feet could not linger around the threshold 
even of the well-beloved paternal homestead, 
when inviting fields of adventure allured him in 
the distance, opening to him the prospects of 
knowledge and fame, and promising the richest 
rewards to one who was less daunted by perils 
than influenced by the love of novelty. Indeed, 
the contemplation of difficulties in the pursuit of 
a favorite object seems never to have entered his 
head. When quite unknown in the world of let- 
ters, he committed the rash act of publishing a 
volume of poems, leaving them to their fate with 
as much unconcern as he has since exposed his 
life on the pestilent streams and among the sav- 
age tribes of interior Africa. With the merest 
pittance of cash in his pocket, and the faintest 
hope of increasing his store, he trusted to his own 
good pilgrim-staff and his resolute spirit, for 
strength to make the tour of Europe ; apparently 
a wild and reckless adventure, but one which 
turned out to be the foundation of his fame. In 
this way, he has gone on from the time he left 
his native hearth; always tempting Providence, 
hoping against hope, never yielding to obstacles, 
ever fruitful in resources, plucking grapes from 
the next vineyard, when meat and bread were 
scarce ; and we believe, without a single excep- 
tion, making the most untoward of discomfitures 
the occasion of triumph. 

With his unquenchable thirst for adventures, 





Bayard Taylor unites a persistent self-reliance, 
never looking to others for promoting his plans, 
when resources of his own creation or invention 
are‘at hand. After first launching his audacious 
little bark on thé troubled waters of literary 
competition, he seems to have taken slight coun- 
sel with his friends, and to have become quite 
clear that he knew his own mind better than they 
could tell him. His life, accordingly, has taken 
its shape and coloring less from the promptings 
of others, than from its own inward tendencies. 
Hence the freshness, the completeness, the consist- 
ency, that have so strongly marked his career. 
Not only inaction has he thus fallen back on his 
own resources, but his literary development has 
been governed by the same spirit of sturdy self-re- 
liance. Both in the selection of his themes and 
the manner of their treatment, he is his own mas- 
ter. Not that he is without his intellectual favor- 
ites. No young poet is free from an impulse 
towards idolatry. He would fain worship the 
lofty spirits in whom he recognizes the stamp of 
genius, and whose inspiring melodies awaken the 
music of his own heart. In his early efforts, it 
is no wonder that he is tempted to wing his flight 
in the paths where he sees the traces of shining 
ones that have gone before him. Bayard Taylor 
doubtless has listened with reverent ear to the 
immortal strains of gifted bards. With a nature 
alive to all-poetic influences, he has not remained 
obdurate to their powerfulenchantments. Butif 
his own verse has to a certain extent been vital- 
ized by their spirit, it has yet taken the forms of 
his own nature, and given proof of its origin in an 
interior source. If it sometimes echoes with the 
bugle-notes of Tennyson, or trails a lingering 
sweetness from the rich imagination of Shelley and 
Keats, it still flows from an original fountain, and 
sparkles with the sunny light of tlie poet’s heart. 
The practical life of Bayard Taylor, however, 
is after all the best illustration of his self-relying 
energy. With scarce a penny in his pocket, he 
starts off on his youthful tour abroad, and in a 
short time sees more of Europe than crowds of 
travellers with unlimited wealth at their com- 
mand. Searce had the footsteps of rising empire 
on the golden shores of the Pacific been heard in 
our noisy cities, when he again takes up the pil- 
grim-staff, pushes his way to the haunts of the 
grizzly bears and grizzly men, and while most per- 
sons would have not done packing their trunks, 
returned with a finished daguerreotype of the 
marvels and splendor of the modern El Dorado. 
The next news we hear of him is, that he is urging 
his frail boat against the current of the Nile, 
exploring the ruins of a mysterious antiquity, and 
striking out new courses of observation and ad- 
venture among rivers “ unknown to song.”” Nor 
is his resolute energy soon tired. Turning his 
steps to the farthest East, he plunges into the 
great chaos of the Celestial Empire, defying both 
diplomacy and naval discipline at once, almost 
forces his way into the midst of the United States 
Expedition, and has the satisfaction of following 
the first American keel which has ploughed the 
hitherto untroubled waters of isolated Japan. 
But connected with these salient personal 
traits, t moral qualities of Bayard Taylor 
must not BB lost sight of in any just estimate of 
his character. He is a man of uncommon rec- 
titude of principle and of action. His probity is 
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as decided a feature in his composition as his 
poetry. The foundation of his success has been 
laid in genuine integrity of spirit. You could 
as soon calculate on detecting him in some act of 
cowardice or indecision, as in any of those scamp- 
ish ways for which so many of Young America’s 
literary adventurers have become notorious. He 
has no kith or kin with that class who deem 
looseness of conduct a proof of genius, and who 
rest their claims t6 immortality on the violation 
of all moral rules and precedents. At the same 
time, he has nothing about him of the precisian 
or Puritan. He is frank, genial, friendly with all 
sorts of people. His. deportment is usually 
marked by great modesty, though he occasion- 
ally puts on an offhand manner, which may 
perhaps be taken as the disguise of diffidence. 
In social life, he is a general favorite. He is 
always cordial and accessible, but never puts 
himself forward unduly, is never the hero. of his 
own story, nor neglects the rights or feelings of 
less distinguished persons. 

A brief sketch of Bayard Taylor’s Biography 
will elucidate and confirm the impressions of his 
character which we have now presented. He 
was born on the llth of January, 1825, in the 
village of Kennett Square, Chester County, 
Pennsylvania. His family was of er de- 
scent on the father’s side, his fifth paternal 
ancestor having been one of the emigrants who 
followed William Penn to America in the latter 





part of the seventeenth century. The parents of 
Bayard, however, are not Quakers, as has often 
been erroneously stated. His father is a farmer 
in the beautiful rural district where Bayard was 
born. Until his seventeenth year, the young 
poet was educated in the country, with the ex- 
ception of three years passed at Westchester, 
the shire-town of the county, where his father 
held the office of Sheriff. He early showed a 
taste for poetry and drawing, and in his sixteenth 
year intended to become an engraver, with a 
view to ultimately adopting the profession of 
artist. But he found this would involve a larger 
expense than he was able to meet, and reluctantly 
giving up his cherished purpose, in May, 1842, 
he became an apprentice in a printing office in 
Westchester. For two years, he was employed 
in this manner, making use of the scanty leisure 
at his command to acquire some knowledge of 
Latin and French and to write poems, several of 


~which were published in the country newspapers. 


These were received with so much favor by his 
friends, that he was tempted to send some of his 
manuscripts to Mr. N. P. Willis, who at that time 
was engaged in conducting the Vew York 
Mirror, and to ‘the- Rev. R. W: Griswold, then 
editor of Graham’s\ Magazine. The encourage- 
ment which he met’ with from these gentlemen 
induced him to venture on the publication of a 
volume ; and in the beginning of 1844 he brought 
out a small collection of poems, hoping thus 
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to obtain the means of making a journey through 


‘Europe—a project which he had long secretly 


cherished. Not that he indulged any sanguine 
expectations of pecuniary aid from the sale of 
the book, but he hoped that it might commend 
him to the notice of the press, and enable him 
to form a profitable engagement with some 
American journal as foreign correspondent. A 
cousin of his at this time was about to depart on 
a visit to Germany, and Bayard at once decided 
at all hazards to go with him. The volume of 
poems called “ Ximenia’’ was so far successful as 
to procure two conditional engagements to write 
letters—one with Mr. Chandler, of the Philadel- 
phia United States Gazette, and the other with 
Mr. Patterson, of the Saturday Evening Post, 
who paid him fifty dollars each for twelve letters 
to be sent from Europe, with the probability that 
more would be accepted if these should prove 
satisfactory. This sum, in addition to what he 
received for some poems published in Graham’s 
Magazine, put him in possession of about $140. 
With this small amount, he sailed for England 
in June, 1844, trusting to future remuneration 
for letters, or, in case that should fail, to his skill 
as a printer, supposing that at the worst he 
could work his way through Europe like the 
German “ tramping journeymen.” 

In a letter addressed to Mr. N. P. Willis, and 
appended by him to the preface which he wrote 
to Views 4-Foot, published on his return from 
Europe, he speaks of his wanderings abroad 
as follows : 

“After eight months of suspense, during 
which time my small means were entirely ex- 
hausted, I received a letter from Mr. Patterson, 
of the Saturday Evening Post, continuing the 
engagement for the remainder of my stay, with a 
remittance of one hundred dollars from himself 
and Mr. Graham. Other remittances, received 
from time to time, enabled me to stay abroad 
two years, during which I travelled on foot 
upward of three thousand miles, in Germany, 
Switzerland, Italy, and France. I was obliged, 
however, to use the strictest economy—to live on 
pilgrim fare, and do penance in rain and cold. 

“My means several times entirely failed ; but 
I was always relieved from serious difficulty 
through unlooked-for friends, or some unex- 
pected turn of fortune. At Rome, owing to 
expenses and embarrassments of travelling in 
Italy, I was obliged to give up my original 
design of proceeding on foot to Naples and 
across the peninsula to Otranto, sailing thence to 
Corfu, and making a pedestrian journey through 
Albania and Greece. 

“But the main object of my pilgrimage is 
accomplished ; I visited the principal places of 
interest in Europe, enjoyed her grandest scenery, 
and the marvels of ancient and modern art ; 
became familiar with other languages, other 
customs, and other institutions, and returned 
home, after two years’ absence, willing now, with 
satisfied curiosity, to resume life in America.” 

During that two years’ tour his expenses were 
only five hundred dollars ; and most of that too 
was earned upon the road, by writing for news- 
papers in the United States, 

He returned from Europe in June, 1846, after 
an absence of about two years, and in the month 
of December following, brought out his “ Views 
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A-Foot,” containing a complete and entertain- 
ing description of his experiences abroad. This 
volume met with immediate success. It has re- 
tained its popularity to the present time, making 
the name of the author widely and favorably 
known both in this country and England. 

Upon his return from Europe, being anxious 
to establish himself in business, he engaged in a 
plan for starting a country newspaper in Pheenix- 
ville, Pa., a town on the Schuylkill which had 
been built up in a few years by its forges and 
rolling- mills. The attempt, however, proved 
unsuccessful, and after losing a year’s labor, and 
incurring heavy pecuniary obligations, he left 
the place in Dec., 1847, and came to New York 
to seek his fortune. He procured an occasional 
engagement on the Literary World, then con- 
ducted by the poet Hoffman, but it gave him 
ouly a slender subsistence, and in February, 1848, 
he obtained a better situation as assistant in the 
editorial rooms of the Vew York Tribune. In 
the succeeding autumn he published a volume 
entiiled “ Rhymes of Travel,”’ embracing his best 
poetical production up to that time. On the first 
of January, 1849, he formed a permanent connec- 
tion with the Tribune, as associate editor, and 
purchased an interest in its joint-stock pro- 
prietorshiy. In June he was despatched to Cali- 
fornia to furnish accounts of the marvellous 
developments which that country presented ; and 
returning in March, 1850, by way of Mexico, soon 
after published a record of his tour called “ El 
Dorado, or, Adventures in the Path of Empire.” 
This work was 9¢ once received with enthusiastic 
favor, and besides its extensive circulation in 
America, has been republished in England and 
Germany. He now resumed his labors in the 
Tribune office ; but, to adopt the words of one of 
his most congenial friends, “a change, meantime, 
came over the spirit of his dream ;”’ the “ Friend”’ 
of his early poem, the “ Lilian” of his “Rhymes 
of Travel,” died. 

Years before, they had betrothed themselves 
in sincerity and truth; it was their only wieh in 
life to call each other by the endearing names of 
“wife” and “husband,” two of the sweetest and 
most holy words ever uttered on earth. For years 
the marriage was deferred, “ perhaps,” says Dr. 
Griswold, in an affectionate allusion to the cir- 
cumstance, “ for the poet to make his way in the 
world; and when he came back from California 
there was perceived another cause for deferring 
it—she was in ill health, and all that could be 
done for her was of no avail ; and the suggestion 
came, the doubt, and finally the terrible convic- 
tion, that she had the consumption and was dying. 
He watched her, suffering day by day ; and when 
hope was quite dead, that he might make little 
journeys with her, and minister to her gently, as 
none could but one whose light came from her 
eyes, he married her; while her sun was setting 
he placed his hand in hers, that he might go with 
her down into the night. There are not many 
such marriages; there were never any holier 
since the father of mankind looked up into the 
face of our mother. She lived a few days, a few 
weeks perhaps, and then he came back to his oc- 
cupations, and it was never mentioned that there 
had been any such events in his life.” Could the 
sanctity of private letters be exposed to the pub- 
lic eye, his grief and manliness on the occasion 
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would shed a new lustre upon his character ; but 
why allude to these things? It is the old sad 
story: the beloved have been dying, and the be- 
reaved have been weeping for them, ever since 
time began. 

In August, 1851, his health had become s0 
much impaired, that he felt the need of relaxa- 
tion from labor and change of scene. He ac- 
cordingly started for Egypt and the East, in- 
tending to spend a year abroad, but his tour 
finally extended to India, China, and Japan, from 
which he returned in December last, after an 
absence of two years and four months. In Nov., 
1851, after his departure, his third volume of 
poetry was published, entitled “A Book of 
Romaaces, Lyrics, and Songs.” This has given 
a fresh illustragion of the author’s poetical ability, 
and has won the approval of the most judicious 
critics as well as the admiration of the poetry 
reading public. Since his return, Bayard Taylor 
has devoted himself to lecturing on his foreign 
travels, and in this new field of intellectual effort 
has met with the most brilliant success. Another 
volume of poems, and a journal of his recent 
tour, it is understood, will soon be issued from 
the press. 

In his person, Bayard Taylor is tall, athletic, 
and commanding, with an eye of great intelli- 
gence and power, luxuriant, curling hair, black 
as a raven’s plumage, and an expression of 
countenance combining dignity, sweetness, sus- 
ceptibility and strength. 





GODFREY N. FRANKENSTEIN. 


PHRENOLOGIOAL CHARACTER, BIOGRA- 
PHICAL SKETCH, AND PORTRAIT. 


Tus gentleman has naturally a strong and 
vigorous constitution, but his present physiologi- 
cal condition in dicates a predominance of brain 
over body. 

He is characterized, phrenologically, by the 
following strongly-marked traits : 





1. The strictest regard for truth and right, in 
whatever he says or does, His word and his 
honor as @ man, he values above all price. 


2. Great hopefulness, disposing him to enthu- 
siasm and to bright anticipations for the future ; 
but, 


3. Great caution and forethought serve to bal- 
ance and regulate his hopefulness, and temper 
his actions with prudence. 

4. Ahigh degree of ambition, making him very 
anxious to excel, and sensitively mindful of repu- 
tation. 

5. Strong attachments to friends, especially 
those of the female sex. He is, however, very 
choice in the selection of his associates, and 
values men for their talent and worth rather 
than for merely personal accomplishments. 

6. Uncommon mechanical and inventive talent. 
This is one of the leading features of his charac- 
ter, and must show itself in an ability to devise 
ways and means in business, as well as in con- 
struction and invention. 

7. Great imitative talent, enabling him to copy 
accurately whatever he has seen. Combined with 
Constructiveness, this gives him fine artistic 
ability. 

8. A disposition to philosophize ; to examine 
principles rather than facts; to live within him- 
self, rather than in the external world. 

9. Great love of order, system, methodical 
arrangement, and very clear conceptions of fit- 
ness and harmony in general. 

10. Great fondness for poetry and for the 
beautiful and the sublime in Nature and in art. 


He has a fair degree of musical taste,a good 
intuitive knowledge of character, and much 
youthfulness of feeling and impressibility. More 
perceptive intellect would give a better balance 
of character, and add to his talents as an artist. 

He is well adapted, however, as it is, to his 
profession. ‘He has only an ordinary command 
of language, but when excited can express him- 
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self without aificulty. .His memory of ideas and 
principles is very good, but of common occur- 
rences rather poor. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


Goprrey N. FraxkENSTEIN was born in Ger- 
many, September 8th, 1820. His parents emi- 
grated to this country in 1831, bringing young 
Godfrey with them. Their voyage across the 
Atlantic was a long and perilous one, and came 
near closing with a shipwreck on the coast of 
Virginia. : The terrible night in which all on 
board expected to perish, made an indelible im- 
pression upon the susceptible mind of young 
Frankenstein, who remembers at this day his 
thoughts in view of the fate which seemed to im- 
pend. He could not, he says, bear the thought 
that: his little baby-sister, so young and so good, 
should meet such an awful death. But all on 
board were finally saved. 

The family settled the next year in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

A passion for drawing seems to have developed 
itself in young Godfrey at a very early age ; 
though, he says, his first attempts were very sorry 
specimens by the side of those of his elder brother, 
John. Some of his boyish expedients, in refer- 
ence to artists’ materials, remind us of the cele- 
brated. Benjamin West’s juvenile experience in 
painting. It is related of Frankenstein that when 
quite a little boy, upon an occasion of hog-slaugh- 
tering, he got a quantity of blood with which to 
color some of his drawings. The butcher, dis- 
covering what he was about, kindly informed him 
that coffee made very good yellow. The little 
artist coaxed his mother to make some for him, 
and in a short time he had painted a whole vil- 
lage, church and all, using the coffee for the 
straw-colored houses, the blood for the red tiles 
of the roofs of the dwellings, and diluted ink for 
the slate-colored roof of the church. 

During the year 1832 Godfrey lived several 
months with a sign-painter in Cincinnati, and a 
year or two later, in his fourteenth year, we find 
him carrying on the business of sign-painting on 
his own account. Persons wishing work done 
and asking for the proprietor of the establishment, 
were, as we may well suppose, considerably as- 
tonished when the boyish Frankenstein presented 
himself in that character. At this period he oc- 
casionally tried his hand at painting pictures from 
lithographs and other engravings. During the 
winter he employed his evenings in practising 
drawing. 

In 1837 he copied several of the landscapes of 
Samuel M. Lee, a very meritorious western art- 
ist, who had formerly resided in Cincinnati. So 
accurately did he render even the first one, that 
Mr. Lee, who afterwards saw the copy, believed 
it to be the original picture. 

He was accustomed at this time to go out early 
in the morning among the hills near the city, to 
draw from Nature, returning before business 
hours. He first began painting from Nature in 
1848, innocently supposing fiimself to be the first 
person who had ever painted landscapes in this 
way ; the only course he was aware the artists 
pursued, was to make drawings from nature and 
then paint their pictures from them in their 
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rooms. He soon saw that nature could not thus 
be faithfully copied. 

He now also sometimes practised painting 
heads, and succeeded from the first in producing 
a likeness. 

He soon became so absorbed in painting pic- | 
tures that he began to neglect his sign-painting, | 
and it was obvious to him that he must abandon 
either the one or the other. After much reflec- 
tion and deliberation, and a consultation with his | 
parents, who left the matter entirely to him, he | 
decided to give up his business, though it bade 
fair to be very lucrative, and devote himself en- 
tirely to art. 

In June, 1839, he opened his studio in Cincin- 
nati, and made quite a brilliant débat. His health, 
however, soonebecame serjously affected by the 
extreme dampness of his room, and he did not 
fully recover for several years. 

During the years 1839, ’40 and ’41, he made 
sketches in the vicinity of Cincinnati, chicfly on 
Mill Creek, then and for several years after, a 
beautiful stream; on Bank Lick, Ky.; on the 
Little Miami River, near Clifton, Ohio; about 
Yellow Springs, Ohio ; in the vicinity of Madison, 
Ind. ; and many other places. 

For the next two years he devoted himself al- 
most entirely to portrait-painting. 

On the death of his father, which occurred in 
1842, his elder brother being absent, he became 
“head of the family,” which position he still 
occupies, 

In June, 1844, he visited the Falls of Niagara 
for the first time. Their grandeur and beauty 
charmed his artist-soul beyond measure, and he 
left with the determination to return at the earli- 
est possible moment with palette and pencils to 
paint them. 

In a few weeks he was again at the Falls, where 
he remained till late’in the autumn, constantly Nas Na . ST 
engaged in transferring to the canvas the mag- Ne a | SRO EN Shee 
nificent scene before him. From Niagara Frank- 
enstein went to Bytown, Canada, to take some 
gee nage sear = Secon ah ae No. 3 ENTRANCE TO THE CAVE OF THE WINDS, GOAT ISLAND. 
Board of Works of Canada. He also made a short 
visit to Montreal, where he painted some por- 
traits and received a number of commissions for 
Niagara pictures. 

Between the years 1844 and 1851 our artist 
painted a large number of pictures, and visited 
various sections of the country in the pursuit of 
his art. Among his pictures at this period were 
& portrait of William C. Bryant, and sketches of 
the Lawrence Homestead, Groton, Mass.; the 
Adams residence, Quincy, Mass. ; the birth-place 
of John Adams and John Q. Adams, Braintree, 
Mass.; and many other places of interest. A 
sketch made in Bank Lick Valley, Ky., in 1850, 
was afterwards scen by Jenny Lind, and so de- 
lighted her that she ordered a large copy of it. 

In August, 1851, he again visited Niagara, 
where he remained till December, 1852, painting 
the Falls and Rapids in all seasons, during all 
hours of the day and night, and from every 
conceivable point of view. He even took views 
behind the Cataract, a thing never thought of 
before. 

These views, of course, were only drawn on the 
Spot ; painting in such an atmosphere of spray 
a.d water being utterly out of the question. 








No. 4. HORSE-SHOEK FALL, FROM NEAR THE FERRY LANDING, 


CANADA SIDE. 
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Even drawing was no easy matter. The Winter 
Scenes of Niagara he painted in the severe win- 
ter of 1851-2, when the ice accumulations were 
more magnificent than they had been for many 
years. Painting these pictures was a severe and 
difficult undertaking. He was often completely 
enveloped in a coat of ice, with long icicles 
hanging from his hair, cap, and coat. The spray 
falling and freezing upon his picture and palette, 
gave him very serious trouble. He was frequently 
obliged to scrape and pick off the ice with his 
_ palette and penknife. An umbrella held over 
him was much of the time useless, as the spray 
was often dashed from all directions — from above, 
from below, and from all sides at once. 

He conceived the idea of painting a Panorama 
of Niagara in 1849 ; one of the principal motives 
being to bring the Great Wonder of the World 
before all people; to induce many who might 
not otherwise do so, to make a journey to the 
great original ; to present to those who could not 
do this, as faithful a representation as could be 
given, and to renew the pleasure of those who 
had made the pilgrimage. How fully he has suc- 
ceeded, is attested by the spontaneous and en- 
thusiastic language of the press throughout the 
country, and of the thousands from all parts of 
the globe who have seen the work. 

Mr. Frankenstein is an ardent and conscien- 
tious student of Nature. Some of his works, 
sometimes at first sight appear strange and even 
unnatural to those who have made pictures—not 
nature—their standard and study ; but a little 
acznaintance with them soon discovers their re- 
markable merits. Those who have a thorough 
knowledge of nature, invariably pronounce them 
most truthful and poetic representations of her. 
Indeed, fidelity is one of the prominent merits of 
Mr. Frankenstein’s pictures. On this point the 
testimony of Dr. John Locke, of Cincinnati, a 
man familiar with Nature in all her forms, and 
living in loving communion with her, is of value: 
and the artist who numbers him among his ad- 
mirers may well be proud of his success. Ina 
letter to the Wewark Daily Advertiser, he says, 
speaking of the Panorama of Niagara, then on 
exhibition in Newark : 

“ While other artists are putting in their ‘ fancy 
touches,’ or painting their ‘fancy pieces,’ the 
Frankensteins are exposing themselves to all the 
inclemencies of the weather, even to the blasts 
and storms of winter, to copy in exact portrait- 
ure the works of their Creator, without any 
vainly attempted improvements. It ought to be 
a satisfaction to those who visit the Panorama, 
that they can be assured that they see, in one 
sense, Niagara itself. Indeed, although no re- 
presentations of Nature can excel the original, 
yet the Panorama has several advantages. 

“ In the hundred views exhibited in the picture, 
you see the Fall in all variety of phases, and in 
all the lights of noonday and moonlight; in 
sunshine and in a thunder-storm ; in summer 
green, in autumn brown, in wintry icicles, snowy 
avalanches, and accumulated icebergs. The Pa- 
norama also brings together surrounding scenes, 
as the Rapids, the Whirlpool, the Suspension 
Bridge, Heights of Queenstown, &c. ; in all, an 
amount of scenery which would require several 
days and much fatigue to witness at the Falls, 
besides the annoyance of being besieged by the 





hangers-on at the great cascade, in a manner so 
extremely incompatible with the sublime.” 

Mr. Frankenstein’s pictures of Niagara are 
widely scattered, and everywhere admired. They 
may be found in all parts of the United States 
and Canada; in England, Scotland, Sweden, 
Germany, India, &c. Upon receipt of some views 
of Niagara Jenny Lind had commissioned him 
to paint, she wrote: “The pictures awaken the 
most touching and agreeable reminiscences, and 
I feel under great obligation to your talént on 
looking at them.” 

A large number of Frankenstein’s Niagara 
pictures have been engraved, and thfis-maltiplied 
for the use of the million, and through the kind- 
ness of the-artist we are permitted to embellish 
our pages with several of them. 

No. 1 represents the American and Horse- 
Shoe from Cataract Point, American side, and 
was taken in 1844, The precise point from which 
this view was taken is not now attainable, a pro- 
jecting shelf of rock having been cut away to 
make room for a most unpicturesque but very 
convenient stairway. 

No. 2 is an excellent representation of Ferry 
Hill and the Clifton House, Canada side. 

No. 3 is a view of the entrance to the Cave of 
the Winds, Goat Island. The author of an ex- 
cellent article on Niagara, in Harper’s Magazine 
for August, 1853, thus speaks of this cave : 

“The path to the right from the foot of the 
staircase, leads to the entrance to the Cave of 
the Winds, which lies behind the Central Fall. 
It is hard to imagine how this cavern missed 
being called the ‘Cave of olus’ by those clas- 
sicists who have exhausted ancient mythology 
for appellations for our American scenery. But 
it has escaped this infliction ; and the ‘ Cave of 
the Winds’ it is, and will be. From the little 
house close by the entrance, where the requisite 
changes of dress are made, you look down into 
an abyss of cold gray mist, driven ever and anon 
like showers of hail into your face, as you grope 
your way down the rocky slope. Haste not, 
pause not. Here is the platform, half-seen, half- 
felt amid the blinding spray. Shade of Father 
Hennepin! this is truly a ‘dismal roaring’ of 
wind and water. We are across—and stand 
secure on the smooth shaly bottom of the cqye. 
Look up ; what a magnificent arch is formed by 
the solid rock on the one side, and the descend- 
ing mass of water on the other! Which is the 
solider and firmer you hardly know. Yet look 
again—for it is sunset—and see what we shall 
see nowhere else on earth—three rainbows one 
within another, not half-formed_ and incomplete, 
as is the scheme of our daily life ; but filling up 
the complete circle, perfect and absolute.”’ 

No. 4 is a view of the Horse-Shoe Fall, from 
the Ferry-Landing, Canada side. This is said to 
be the best point from which to see that fall. 

We cannot forbear from quoting here the clos- 
ing paragraph of the article in Harper's Maga- 
zine to which we have before referred ; and with 
that we take our leave for the present of our 
artist and of the scene with which his name and 
fame are now so inseparably connected : 

“These are but words, and words can only 
faintly suggest some of the more salient features 
of Niagara. Even the painter’s pencil is inade- 
quate to express that in which lies its deepest 





charm—everlasting motion and perpetual change, 
conjoined with an all-pervading sense of unity. 
The artist from whose labors we have so largely 
borrowed, has made the study of the Great Ca- 
taract a labor of love. He has summered and 
wintered by it. He has painted it by night and 
by day; by sunlight and by moonlight ; under a 
summer sun, and amid the rigors of a Canadian 
winter, when the gray rocks wore an icy robe, 
and the spray congealed into icicles upon his 
stiffened garments. The sketches from which we 
have selected, have grown up under his hands for 
a half score of years; and we cannot doubt that 
many to whom Niagara wears the face of a fa- 
miliar friend, will find themselves transported to 
it in imagination, as they look upgn the results 
of his labors ; and many who may never behold 
the Falls, will gain some just though inadequate 
conception of their magnificence and beauty.” 


Phrenology. 


“When a man properly understands himself, mentally and physi- 
cally, his road to happiness is smooth, and society has a strong 
guaranty for bis good conduct and usefulness.”"—Hon. T. J. Rvex. 











PHRENOLOGICAL JOTTINGS. 
No. IV. 


BY LEVI REUBEN, M.D. 


Mantixess.—“ Virtue is bold, and goodness 
never fearful,’’ was doubtless written, as it is 
generally understood, in a moral light. But 
mind and matter are strangely blended in all our 
perceptions ; and each world involves the other. 
The truth of the sentiment above given is 
equally apparent from a physical point of view. 
Thus: manliness is bold, and he that is good for 
what he undertakes, is never fearful. Courage 
is a producible thing, as cabbages are. There is 
a physiology of sentiments, as there is of diges- 
tion ; but that is too deep for our present pur- 
pose. The Rev. Henry Ward Beecher well said 
in one of his lectures, “ Honesty is a luxury, and 
the poor can hardly afford it!” And so we may 
say that courage is a plant of tropical growth, 
and will not flourish in a soil of semi-starvation, 
or in the frozen zone of poverty. There is a 
magnanimity of humble life, but it shows itself 
in sacrifice and privation, and awakes our admi- 
ration rather than our pity. It is the wasting of 
the noblest traits of humanity on the bleak 
winds of destiny, that freeze and annihilate what 
they thus call forth ; and it is far other than the 
magnanimity of full proportions, that walks forth 
where competence, not superfluity, waits on 
endeavor, and in the presence of which we are 
awed with a sense of the largeness of human 
capability and power. 

Inrorrion.—It is by no means because suspi- 
cion assigns too bad motives, or fails generally 
to perceive the real ones, that men so universally 
condemn it; but because it isa keen eye peering 
into all the penetralia of human character, 
which men feel] they have asright to shield from 
such scrutiny. Suspicion—sight of motive—is in 
the right, so far as facts are concerned; but 
Secretiveness and Self-esteem revolt at its pry- | 
ing; and so charity legislates not merely that 
“the truth is not to be spoken at all times,” 
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but that even the eye and the ear should not 
always be open; that we must see things to 
which we must be blind, and hear things to which 
we must be deaf! Thus the possessior of large 
and uncurbed Intuition is condemned, not be- 
cause his revelations are untruthful, but because 
they are cruel or uncharitable. 

Rsticion anp Scepticisa.—The author of 
“ The Rhetoric of Conversation’’ advises to treat 
scoffers at religion with silent contempt. This 
is unquestionably good advice, if two things were 
first defined. What is religion? Who are scoff- 
ers? True religion is a conservative principle, 
in harmony with which alone is stable human 
society possible. But there is a narrow, prowl- 
ing sectarianism abroad, that is for ever arrogat- 
ing to itself the authority and sanctity of the 
true sentiment. This borrows the sacred cloak 
of the Divine in man, to clothe with power its 
own deformed and lifeless skeleton. Just as our 
modern moralist, so Plato and Cicero, and many 
other great and good men, long since enforced 
the claims of the popular religion. But, unlike 
our modern moralist, Plato and Cicero did not 
believe in the vitality of the forms they com- 
mended. They used them as needful allegories 
in addressing weak and ignorant minds ; while 
they themselves saw that truth is a celestial 
radiance, far removed from dwelling in such vile 
exuvia. 

And who are “scoffers?”? Not the truly scep- 
tical; for a sceptic is an inguirer—one who 
investigates nature and its Author —and the 
word received its bad signification at a time 
when any employment of the intellectual powers 
on religious questions was proof of heresy in its 
subject, and a sufficient warrant for even martyr- 
dom! Why do we not throw off the falsities 
against which Luther and Huss protested, and 
for nominally disavowing which we assume the 
title of Protestants? The “scoffer” it is human 
to shun, and divine to pity ; but the true sceptic, 
we repeat, is not a scoffer, but rather a reverent 
disciple in the temple of the universe, in which 
he sees but the outspoken mind of Deity. The 
true sceptic is not an “infidel.” He is not a 
disbeliever, but rather a believer, in the best 
sense of that word. His faith in the immutabil- 
ity of Law, and in the goodness and wisdom of 
the Great Lawarver, is pervading and control- 
ling, and such as suffers by no comparisons. 
Indeed, faith and unbelief are but relative terms, 
and too commonly used in a restricted and par- 
tial sense. And certainly none are more “ un- 
believing” in some directions than the most 
pious of men, as none exercise a more abiding 
“faith” in other ways, than the so-styled skeptics. 

Indeed, it is a very noticeable fact that the 
day of “scoffers” at religion is passing away. 
Faith is widening and deepening its hold on the 
human heart, in proportion as its province is 
becoming better defined, and as the basis of 
truth underlying it grows more broad and sub- 
stantial. There Wis a reason why, with the early 
revival of literary and scientific studies, after 
the long slumber of the “middle ages,” the 
world should have its Hume and Gibbon, Herbert 
and Berkeley, Rousseau, D’Alembert, Diderot, 
Voltaire, and a host more, who openly sat in 
“the seat of the scorner.” Mind had grown in 








power beyond its advances in positive and correct 
knowledge ; it was developed above its way- 
marks, and had strength without light; it was 
a giant groping in the twilight; and in its 
useless surplus of strength, it reviled, com- 
plained, and denied. But science, as Lord 
Bacon says, though in the beginning it seems to 
carry men away from religion, “in the end 
brings them round to it again.” And thus, as 
the unity and harmony of all truth would lead us 
to expect, we happily find that while indepen- 
dence of views and schismatic divisions in the 
churches fre becoming every day more common, 
the sentiments of atheism and irreligion are 
steadily giving way to truer views of man and 
the universe, of God and eternity. The axe of 
brave old Independency is busy riving and split- 
ting up the dead ecclesiasticisms, but only that 
it may come down at last to the individual ; by 
no means because it would sunder the links ¢hat 
bind the helpless creature to the Infinite Creator. 

It may be added, that if the unity and harmo- 
ny of science and religion be ever finally and 
conclusively demonstrated, this will be (as it now 
bids fair to be forthwith) the work of science, 
and not of religion. And this is necessarily so, 
because religion is a sentiment, and therefore in 
itself blind; while science is the offspring of 
faculties whose highest and exclusive character 
it is, that, within the bounds of possibility, they 
see and know! Feelings are not intelligent. 
The intellectual eye must be full of light, or the 
blind desires must for ever go astray. 


Cuartry.—That benevolence should some- 
times be styled charity, sympathy, or love, is 


-not strange. This accords with the general, in- 


definiteness of language, which allows to most 
words a margin of indistinct, blended, and 
doubtful significance ; by which, as sea merges 
in sky, or as day fades out into night, so each 
mingles with and passes gradually into the spirit 
of its cognate words. In this, also, physical 
corresponds with psychical. For in the brain we 
find no sharp outlines of organs, but each run- 
ning into those about it, giving between any two 
a sort of middle ground, an intermediateness of 
faculty. And in the brain, charity is the name 
either of a special faculty, or of a region. In 
the latter case it corresponds to the generic 
sense of love, embracing Benevolence, Agreeable- 
ness, and the entire humane, or intellectual-sen- 
timental group. 

Po.rrevess.—True politeness is a sentiment ; 
a semi-intelligent sentiment, but partaking in 
no way of the nature of a propensity. It is 
quiet and easy in its action, belonging to the 
quiet region of the mind. It is akin to love on 
the one hand, and wisdom on the other; its 
organs having their place between those of 
moral sentiment and intellect, All officiousness, 
pragmatical zeal for the comfort of our friends, 
is, therefore, a spurious article. It is quasi- 
politeness; and sometimes the imitation is a 
shockingly poor one. It springs from the motives, 
not from the sentiments. Hence it is either of 
selfish or animal origin, and is not an indifferent 
thing, but to be shunned as of suspicious import. 

Conscrance.—Is conscience the result of edu- 
cation, as is often argued? Rather, do not men 





mistake judgment for conscience? Judgment 
may be biased by a false education, or warped 
by wrong motives. Conscience, blind in itself, 
relies on the other’s eyes, and most heartily 
approbates the wrong, because judgment has 
pronounced it right. For how can a man appro- 
bate or condemn himself for a thing, until he 


“has first settled in his mind the question, “ Was 


I right or wrong?”’—and the decision of that 
question is wholly a matter of the judgment. 
Thus we arrive at the true office of conscientious- 
ness. It is solely a sentiment, which feels an 
intense pleasure in the consciousness of having 
done right, and a proportionate pain from the 
knowledge of an intentional wrong. It is the 
feeling of duty ; but the knowledge of what is 
or is not duty, comes to it necessarily from other 
faculties. 

Among the paradoxes in human nature which 
Phrenology explains, is this: A man may be 
exceedingly spiritual-minded and religious, and 
yet dishonest ; or very conscientious, and yet 
irreligious. That is, Marvellousness and Vene- 
ration being very large, Conscientiousness may 
still be sadly deficient; and the reverse may 
also be true. All men, whether within or with- 
out churches, are as yet beings of unbalanced 
mental conformation ; and the great lesson yet 
to be learned by all parties, and the true lesson 
of Christianity, too, is UNIVERSAL CHARITY. 

Wir anp Humor.—Holmes says, “Humor is 
infinitely rarer than wit. Humor must have 
feeling in it; wit needs none. . . . Laughter 
and weeping are nearly allied; pathos and 
humor are akin.’’ Here is phrenological truth 
clearly expressed; and it is easily explained. 
Humor is the upper portion of an organ, whose 
lower is wit. The latter is intellectual; the 
former approaches and blends with sympathy 
and benevolence. It is the humane aspect of 
wit. And it would seem that the humane brain 
is as yet the least developed of all. The exami- 
nation of any group of skulls will show, as a 
general rule, a greater deficiency—narrowness, 
lowness, or depression—in the region just above 
the intellectual group, and lying between the 
latter, Veneration, and Ideality, than can be met 
with in any other portion of the cranial surface. 
Tne animal, selfish, moral, and intellectual re- 
gions all show repeated instances of marked 
development; the social—the intrinsically and 
distinctively human brain—is yet to be devel- 
oped. And this corresponds fully with what we 
see of human relations and human conduct. 
Poets sing the brotherhood of the race, but only 
in the way of prophecy. The last and highest 
development of the mind is to be the evolution 
in it of the human, 


Crrricisu.—The motive to criticism lies ina 
lower propensity, and is allied to hatred and 
cruelty. ‘The ability to criticise lies in the com- 
paring and analytic faculties, and Ideality. And 
here we discover the relation of criticism to wit 
and the humane sentiments. Cruel in its end, it 
may still be kindly in its manner, and justifia- 
ble in itself. Much so-called criticism has not in 
it this redeeming feature of the humane. It is 
then an ebullition of sheer envy, hatred, or 
slander. 
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Wit gives keenness to criticiem, and with the 
other intellectual faculties, coolly dissects its 
subject. But humor dips the brightest blade in 
the healing oil of human feeling, before plunging 
it among the quivering fibres, It could not 
murder a Keats, nor even a much more vulnera- 
ble than he. Its highest praise is, that it aims to 
enlighten and benefit its object, as well as its 
auditors. 

Inrurrion anD VeNERATION.— Intuition sees the 
motives of men ; the real nature and relations of 
the gross, corporeal being. Hence, acting alone, 
it depreciates man in our estimation ; ourself, as 
well as others. The human aspect of Veneration, 
on the contrary, takes cognizance of the. senti- 
ments and capabilities—the man, in the nobler 
sense. This gives a high and reverend character 
to men, and leads us to stand in awe of them. 
Large Intuition, unchecked, therefore, sees in man 
an animal, moved by self-centering impulses, and 
deals with him accordingly ; while large Venera- 
tion, unchecked, forbears to study man, defers to 
him, and deals with him as with a being not 
to be trifled with, or lightly approached. 

A large development of both these faculties 
leads its possessor to exclaim with Young: 


“A worm !—a god!” 
or to reiterate the cutting sarcasm of Pope— 


“ Go teach Creative Wisdom how to rule, 
Then sink into thyself, and be a fool! 


Reason anD Recrirupe—Ma.e anp FemMaLe.— 
Woman is consistent, man reasonable. The 
whole character of the former is more consonant 
with itself, as that of the latter is more consonant 
with the truths of the external world. This is 
so because woman excels im perceptive and 
moral, man in reflective brain. I do not say 
this is the distinctive phrenology of the sexes, 
for woman must be allowed to develop her men- 
tality untrammeled, before that can be deter- 
mined. How can we expect reason and reason- 
ableness to show themselves as governing traits 
in her character, when her whole education, 
intellectual, moral, and social, has so little in it 
to call out and strengthen the element of reason 
in her mind. As it is, women are unreasonable 
oftener than they are bad ; and fret man’s inte/- 
ligence oftener than they shock his moral sense. 
With man, we find just the reverse to be true 
He is morally delinquent oftener than he is un- 
reasonable ; and often wounds woman’s delicate 
sense of rectitude and taste, while he seldom 
disappoints her intellectual standard and con- 
victions. 

In conclusion: there is much yet to be learned 
in respect to the nature and operations of 
mind ; and the world will be greatly indebted to 
those who shall materially enlarge our know- 
ledge upon so important a subject. 





A apy who, by her professional attainments, 
has won the admiration of the world, recently 
said to us, “It is flattering to be lionized and 
applauded, but one approving smile from my 
father is better than all.” Of such sweet stuff is 
the heart of woman composed. Better one sun- 
beam than volumes of adulation, or heaps of 
gold. 
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PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY. 
ITS VALUE. —NO. IV. 


BY NELSON SIZER. 


*O, wad the powers some giftie gie us, 
To see oursels as ithers see us [” 


Horace Manw says, “In college, I was taught 
all about the motions of the planets, as carefully 
as though they would have been in danger of 
getting off the track if I had not known how to 
trace their orbits ; but about my own organiza- 
tion I was left in profound ignorance. I ought 
to have begun at home, and taken the stars when 
it should come their turn. The consequence 
was, I broke down at the beginning of my second 
college year, and have never had a well day 
since.”” Mankind know vastly more of almost 
every thing else than of themselves. Persons 
with any pretensions to information and stand- 
ing are ashamed to be ignorant of general 
history, of empires, wars, geography, astronomy, 
of chemistry, (except its application to human 
life and health,) and would deem it a disgrace 
not to be booked up in the polite literature of 
the day. But ask them a question relative to 
their physical structure, to the laws which 
govern nutrition and health, and they stand be- 
wildered in their ignorance. But, if we ask 
them to introvert their mental vision and give a 
description of their mental mechanism, they are 
lost in a maze still more profound. This is 
strange, and yet it is not strange. Strange that 
men should be so indifferent to knowledge which 
is so vastly important to their health of body and 
happiness of mind : not strange, from the fact that 
80 little effort is made by the teachers of mankind 
to instruct them in the laws of mind and body. 
The medical profession deem it to their advan- 
tage to keep the world in ignorance of the laws 
of health. The systems of Mental Science, as 
taught in the schools, are but a dry collection of 
abstractions, too metaphysical to be compre- 
hended or remembered by the student, if indeed 
their authors ever had a clear, well-defined idea 
of the subjects on which they have written. 

The time is comparatively brief since the 
medical world knew that the blood circulated 
through the body, and briefer still, since the 
functions of the brain were known ; and not a 
few of the present day, professors in Medical 
Colleges, stupidly deny that the brain has special 
organs adapted to the manifestation of the seve- 


ral faculties. Buta brighter day is dawning on © 


the world. The doctrines of Gall are being pro- 
mulgated among the great middle, thinking 
class ; and the day is not distant when the old 
self-conceited “ fogies’”” who occupy the chairs of 
mental philosophy will no longer clog the 
wheels of progress in knowledge, and when mind 
shall become the subject of analysis by all who 
have a mind worthy of analyzing, with as much 
clearness and certainty as now pertains to the 
general business and arts of life. Why should it 
not be so? Is there any thing so intricate and 
obscure in the structure of mind as necessarily 
to preclude it from being understood? Phre- 
nology unfolds its laws, and may as easily be 
studied and comprehended as mathematics or 
any other science requiring analysis and general- 
ization. 





Let another generation come upon the stage 
of action, and we might as well look for ice at 
the Equator as to seek for a professor in a college, 
or the “ principal of a high school,’ who would 
not be ashamed to deny a knowledge of, and 
belief in, Phrenology ; nay more, where it would 
be considered a disgrace for a respectable me- 
chanic to be without a good general knowledge 
of the subject. 

In making this assertion we do not claim that 
the application of Phrenology will not be a dis- 
tinct profession, like law, chemistry, and the 
healing art. The number devoted to the science 
as a profession will, doubtless, be increased a 
thousand-fold—it will find its way into common 
schools, and the masses will be able to analyze 
their different emotions and talents with an 
intelligence hitherto unknown. 

Let not the reader call this a Utopian specu- 
lation. Let him but take the same stand-point 
that we occupy, and perceive the advance in the 
public mind that the last fifteen years have wit- 
nessed. When we commenced to teach the 
science, the wise ones (?) fought it as an innova- 
tion, and the less intelligent ridiculed it with the 
fool’s argument, a laugh. Now, few there are, 
except those who have grown gray in stereotyped 
bigotry, who do not acknowledge that it contains 
truths of the highest practical value to the race, 
as the foundation for Education, Moral Discipline, 
and Self-Culture. 

This great revolution in public sentiment is 
owing mainly to the lectures and examinations 
of practical Phrenologists. Books and Journals, 
it is true, are finding their way from the rocky 
shores of the Atlantic, over the smiling prairies 
of the West to the shores of the placid Pacific, 
and opening a new and cheering vista of thought 
in the minds of millions ; but it is, after all, the 
living teacher that applies the science to the 
exposition of individual character, revealing to 
thousands every year “all that ever they did,” 
and the obscure under-currents of thought, and 
motive, and passion that ennoble or degrade the 
character: it is this that makes the science a 
living, progressive reality. 

Besides, practical Phrenology discloses to a 
man his true position in the mental scale. For 
example, I know how I feel on the score of duty, 
or kindness, or anger, or hope, or parental love ; 
but I do not know how much less or more of 
these powers others may feel. Consciousness, 
independent of Phrenology, being the only guide, 
it is difficult for an individual to give himself the 
true position in the scale of mentality, because 
he cannot appreciate the consciousness of others, 
more or less endowed than himself. 

But when the skilful Professor of Phrenology 
applies the science to all grades of development, 
he can teach the individual his relative position 
in the scale of talent, and point out the weak or 
excessive developments, and thus show a man his 
faults, and how to elevate or his faculties 
to the true standard of power and activity. 

The sceptic who brands the religious world 
with folly and ignorance, is taught by Phre- 
nology that his own organization is as much the 
occasion of his feeble faith, as that his small 
“Calculation” is the reason why he is slow and 
often incorrect in casting accounts, or that from 
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small Constructiveness he is a sorry bungler in 
mechanics. This fact leads him to “see himself 
as others see him,”’ and it teaches him humility. 
A man becomes enraged with anger from slight 
causes and often from no cause at all, and he 
honestly thinks he has the most ample and justi- 
fiable occasion to rave with passion and to 
punish the supposed aggressor. His life is a 
series of fault-finding and wrangling, and he 
regards himself as the most abused man in the 
world. Practical Phrenology, in o quiet hour, 
tells him his Combativeness is not only excessive 
in size, but rendered doubly active by abuse and 
irritable by a bad mode of living, and at forty 
the man awakes to the fact that he has quarrelled 
with the world from his cradle, when, could he 
have seen "himself “as others see him,” he might 
have saved himself and friends a world of trou- 
ble, and by this time have trained himself to 
be a decent man. 

This day I examined a man in this city, who 
has excellent judgment of the value of property 
and good business talent, but his Cautiousness is 
so excessive that he is ever fearful to follow his 
judgment until he has not only demonstrated 
every business proposition, but obtained the con- 
current advice of several reliable friends. Hence 
he is a “slow coach,” and.generally loses gocd 
opportunities by delay. This I pointed out, and 
advised him te dash ahead in business as soon as 
his judgment sanctioned an enterprise, and not 
listen to the croakings of Cautiousness. He 
replied, “ You are right, and I have good reason 
to know it just now ; for,” said he, “ three weeks 
ago I was offered a property in the city which I 
wanted, for $15,000. I thought I would take 
it, but I waited three days to brood over it, and 
on informing the owner I had decided to take it, 
was told that he had been offered $18,000 for it, 
but I might have it at that price. This offer I 
took home and ruminated it three days, and re- 
tired to close the bargain, but it then stood at 
$22,000. The man did not feel in a hurry to 
sell, so I studied upon it another ‘term’ and 
concluded to buy at that price, but lo! he had 
received an offer of $24,500, and at the end of a 
week, having concluded to pay even this, what 
was my surprise to learn that it was sold for 
$28,000, and this day it has been sold again for 
$32,500. I think this examination would have 
enabled me to have made $17,000, within the 
last month, if I had obtained it in time, and 
perhaps it may save me more than that yet, in 
the future. I shall remember the lesson, en- 
forced as it is by this stupid failure to gain a 
handsome little fortune, all by over-much Cau- 
tiousness.”’ 


But we need not multiply instances of illus- 
tration. Scarcely a day passes that we do not 
meet similar cases in our office practice, if not 
in the failure to realize $17,000, yet errors of 
perhaps greater importance to the individual as 
& man, involving a whole life of happiness or 
misery, of honor or disgrace. Show us any 
means of ascertaining character and correcting 
errors equal to this, and we will give it an 
honorable niche on a par with Practical Phre- 
nology. 

Branch Phrenological erate | 

231 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
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PRACTICAL GARDENING, 
AND RURAL ASTHETIOS. 
BY AUGUSTUS HEPP, 
Landscape Gardener. 
FIRST ARTICLE.—-INTRODUCTION. 

Sow a man the pleasures of a home, and he is 
sure to appreciate them ; give him the opportu- 
nity, and he is almost as certain to enjoy them. 
Let his domestic circle be filled from the cireum- 
ference to the centre with endearing associations, 
and he ceases to be a wanderer from his own fire- 
side ; he will refrain from the fiery inspirations 
of strong drink, shun the drinking-saloon, and 
avoid its inebriate attendants. The flimsy, su- 
perficial and transitory pleasures of fashionable 
society become ouly a secondary consideration to 
him, for home is his first purpose, and “ home is 
where the heart is,” viz., his own “lot” and 
family. Be his circumstances never so different, 
here is a solace to his mind. The venturesome 
broker, while distracted upon the agitated ocean 
of speculation ; the cautious merchant, who cal- 
culates his risks and profits; the pent-up clerk, 
who from morn till night drives the pen; the 
hard-working mechanic and the toiling laborer, 
who earns his bread by the sweat of his brow; 
each and all are enabled to stem the current of 
difficulty, to overcome their multitudinous cares 
and accompanying vexations, by the thought of 
home and its comforts. It becomes, then, a mat- 
ter of consideration, how home may be made to 
furnish these advantages. In the first place, a 
frugal, honest, and affectionate partner has a 
great déal to do with it. A comfortable, well- 
adapted, and appropriate dwelling, with the sur- 
rounding precincts, be they large or small, neatly 
laid out both as regards usefulness, beauty, and 
healthfulness, is another great addition. Poets 
have written, and bards have sung, of the beau- 
ties and ennobling effects of the garden, but 
twice-told are the advantages to be derived from 
this source. Its influence upon the morals, phy- 
sical power, intellectual development, and gen- 
eral health of the human system is immense. A 
well-kept and attentively cared-for garden con- 
duces likewise much to the orderly and system- 
atic movements of a household. Show me a 
man’s garden, I will tell you if there be order in 
himself or his family. There is perhaps no bet- 
ter teacher of order than the garden. All its 
products require periodical and exact attention ; 
this careful application begets punctuality in 
other matters, and finally, a well-regulated ac- 
tion in all things. 

Although the above advantages are sufficient 
to show the importance of this subject, there are 
others of a pecuniary and healthful nature. Any 
person who owns one fourth of an acre may 
grow enough vegetables, excepting, perhaps, po- 
tatoes, to serve an ordinary family all the year 
round, besides the having a patch set aside for 
flowers ; and even one city-sized lot is sufficient 
for a supply of salad, soup-herbs, and a few flow- 
ers ; even this small spot will give a great gratifi- 
cation, and may be made to save many a shilling. 





The hygienic qualities of vegetable diet are of 
great importance, and more especially in a family 
of children. Nature seems to constantly remind 
us here, and we too frequently neglect her warn- 
ings. Unless we force a child, it will, if left to 
its own inclinations, generally ask for vegetable 
food, and nothing but frequent compulsion will 
get it torelish animal diet. Are we not reminded 
in the fondness of children for sweet puddings, 
and the asking for bread or fruit? Who ever 
hears a child of its own free will, and in its earli- 
est inquiries for food, ask for a piece of flesh? 
The thing of itself seems unnatural, and the little 
importunist would be looked upon as a monster. 
It may be said that it is customary to give a 
piece of bread to a child, and consequently this 
confirms the choice ; but the custom has resulted 
from natural idea: and how beastly would be 
thought the appetite, if beef were to be chosen 
in preference to an apple, or hog’s flesh to a pear! 
The thing is clear enough, and speaks for itself ; 
and if more mature human beings were to more 
generally choose the same aliment, there would 
not be so much sale for quack nostrums in the 
form of patent medicines: doctor’s bills, which 
form too frequently a considerable item in domes- 
tic expenses, would be very much retrenched, 
and general health would be promoted. 

In speaking of vegetable diet, I would not 
wish it to be understood to mean such a we see 
too often exposed for sale. The half-decayed 
cabbages, whose putrescent odor contaminates 
the surrounding air, and poisons our vital organs ; 
the lettuces, over which the Croton jet has 
poured a limpid stream for the last two days be- 
fore the green-grocer’s door ; the radishes which 
have lain beside them until they have imparted 
a portion of their now volatile noxiousness to 
their neighbor’s decaying structure ; nor the once 
fleshy and crisp, but now shrivelled and sticky 
beets. No, it is not such cholera-promoting 
articles as these that we would recommend, but 
the lettuce which has been well watered whilst 
growing in the garden, and recently cut, that 
would snap into fragments if you should have 
the misfortune to let it fall; the burly cabbage 
recently decapitated, in the base of whose leaves 
lie nicely secreted the pure dews of heaven, or 
the crystal drops of the last shower; the crisp, 
bright-colored radish, just pulled from its fertile 
supporter, Mother Earth. These have the qualities 
that will benefit human digestion, and which can 
rarely be had unless from the garden direct. 

Besides the supplying of wholesome vegetables 
as food, the garden has its claims upon our atten- 
tion by the health-producing properties in a phy- 
sical light ; every operation requires movement 
of the body, a kind of gymnastic exercise ; this 
exercise to be performed in the open air, and 
most pleasing in the morning, which begets early 
rising. These movements, if not persevered in 
to too much fatigue, assist greatly to brace the 
system, to strengthen the muscular power; they 
cause the blood to flow regularly, and, as a natu- 
ral consequence, to invigorate both body and 
mind. The most lucid ideas that ever flowed 
from the writer’s brain, have occurred when he 
was working with the spade, and many times has 
he lamented that he had not at the moment the 
opportunity to pen them down. Exercise in the 
operations of the garden is more particularly 
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important to the fair sex; most of the move- 
ments are neither immodest nor indelicate, and 
the labor is of that character just suited to eradi- 
cate their too frequent physical debility. I would 
not have them “ dig and delve,” nor yet handle 
the plough ; but what should hinder them from 
handling the hoe, carrying the watering-pot, or 
raking over a border? Let them do this toa 
reasonable extent, and eat the produce of their 
exertions, and they may throw Female Pills and 
Townsend’s Sareaparilla over the garden fence : 
their cheeks will bloom like their own cultivated 
roses, and their firm tread and buoyant move- 
ments will truly show “the elastic step of Wo- 
man.’”’ Neither is there any thing degrading to 
the female character in tending the garden; 
nothing but a mock-modesty will for a moment 
think so. Is it not a portion of a woman’s bet- 
ter disposition to be fond of flowers? Do they 
not beceme her more than the opposite sex? Are 
not their fair proportions and lovely forms: an 
exact portraiture of what she really ought to be? 
Could a greater compliment be paid to a lady, 
than to acknowledge her as like to one of the 
fairest of Flora’s diadems? How, then, can the 
garden be otherwise than a part and parcel of 
herself? The picture is only perfect when she is 
there, and her mind can be far better employed 
in the garden, where the body is stimulated by 
healthffl exercise, than by lolling inanimate as it 
were upon the downy sofa, reading voluptuous 
and exciting novels. Woman’s organization is 
not suited to this state of bodily inactivity ; by 
it she weakens the natural action of the body, 
and brings on nervous irritation; the result of 
which is a vexed temper, and general imbecility 
of the mind. The study of flowers, and the cul- 
tivation of the garden, produce opposite results ; 
the general health of the body is assisted, the 
mind is invigorated, the observing faculties are 
employed and improved, the beauties and useful- 
ness of creation are portrayed in simple charac- 
ters, and we are led on to contemplation and re- 
ligion, without being trammelled by bigotry or 
sectarian bickering. .Here is the guiding-star to 
geod morals, the means that will educate the 
psychological faculties, a teacher that will direct 
the way by which the Creator may be worship- 
ped, and lead us to correctly see his greatness, 
benevolence and boundless power, in the beauti- 
ful organization and mechanism that he has con- 
structed, and made so suitable to supply our 
wants and give us pleasure. 

If we look around as we travel along, and 
see the beautiful and picturesque villages which 
are springing up in the outskirts of our large 
cities, we might, at first sight, be led to think that 
our mechanics and small tradesmen had begun 
in right good earnest to have home as it ought to 
be,—a pretty and well-planned house, in which 
there is both beauty and comfort ; a neatly-kept 
and well-arranged garden for the useful and 
beautiful, where the gems of Flora were shed- 
ding their brilliance and perfume ; the surround- 
ing glade of bright green grass nicely mowed, 
and showing as even a surface as the best Brus- 
sels; where the tasselled corn, the glaucus cab- 
bage, the cooling lettuce, and the sugary pea, 
were luxuriating in straight lines and right an- 
gles, free from weeds, inviting us to accept health 
and enjoyment ; the clean and convenient poultry- 








house in one corner, with its accompanying net- 
ted-in yard, and from which chanticleer peals out 
his defiant song; the hive, the tenement of the 
busy bee, from which we may learn habits of 
industry and foresight, and other details, which, 
one and all, tend to make “home, sweet home,” 
endearing. These are features which we often 
anxiously look for, but do not always find realized. 
There is here and there an example, it is true, 
where our admiration is drawn forth, before 
which we halt with pleasing reflections, and upon 
the inmates of which enclosure we cast a passing 
blessing, to be reiterated again and again as 
we renew our pleasing visit and admire cach 
little paradise, well knowing that it is from such 
homes that the clean rosy face and happy child 
sallies forth to meet its welcome father on his 
return from labor and the anxieties of business, 
while in the door-portal smiles the endearing and 
love-beaming face of an affectionate wife, whose 
real and material portrait is surrounded, not by 
a frame of gilding, but by nature’s more lovely 
bordering of fragrant eglantine or honeysuckle, 
or the luscious-fruited grape-vine. Such a home, 
and such comforts, are within the reach of most 
of our population, if the right method be adopted 
to secure them ; and at a future opportunity, I 
will endeavor to give some practical information 
for the guidance of the amateur in the laying out 
and after-management of the garden and its ac- 
companiments. 


Rebrews. 


A RemarkaB_e Worx.—The book noticed be- 
low is equal if not superior to the “ Vestiges of 
Creation.” We copy the article from the Phila- 
delphia Sunday Ledger, and commend.it as the 
most appreciative yet critical notice of that work 
which has yet appeared. 


Tue MacrocosM anp Microcosm; or, the Uni- 
verse Without and the Universe Within ; being 
an unfolding of the Plan of Creation and the Cor- 
respondence of Truth, both in the World of Sense 
and the World of Soul. By Wi114M Fisnpoves. 
Published by Fow ers anv WELLS, No. 308 Broad- 
way, New York; 231 Arch street, Philadelphia, 
and 142 Washington street, Boston. 

This is a book among books. Since Humboldt’s 
Cosmos, no new book has afforded us more plea- 
sure and instruction than this able work. It is 
divided into two of which we have only 
seen the first, containing “ The Macrocosm, or the 
Universe Without.” This volume was intended 
to treat of the material and visible creation, or 
universe without, as distinguished from the imma- 
terial, invisible or spiritual world—“ the universe 
within.” Unfortunately, the author could not re- 
frain from laying before his readers a glimpse of 
the “ interior universe” or spiritual part: and if 
the work does not sell, it will be because of the 
mysticism which is thus thrown around this other- 
wise exceedingly interesting production, which 
bears the impress of a master mind. 

For accuracy of analysis, solidity of thought, 
discriminating sagacity ; extent of knowl “ 
independence of opinion, clearness of expremten 
and cogency of , that portion which 
treats of the physical or material creation will 
favorably compare with the writings of Lord 
Bacon, Sir Isaac Newton, Dr. Franklin, Arago, 
Humboldt and Espy : whilst the owt 
in mysticism, resembles the writin, 











Without exactly adopting the Spiritualism of 
Judge Edmonds, Dr. Dexter, Gov. Tallmadge, and 





ion, 
tings of Baron | 
Swedenborg and the German transcendentalists. | 


it savors sufficiently of immortal morality, 
possible impossibility, living rocks, and other 
absurdities, to disgust and drive off rational in- 
vestigators, who seek better reasons than some of 
those given by Spiritualists. We do not mean to 
say, that these absurdities are thus broadly stated 
in the Macrocosm, but it appears to us that the 
author was so desirous of crowding much into 
litle space, that he has not clearly explained that 
portion of his theory. We will therefore do him 
the justice to suppose we did not understand 
those parts as he intended them to be understood, 
or as he understands them himself. 

We regret ou the author’s and the publishers’ 
account, as well as our own, that the learned 
writer did not carry out his own suggestion, and 
keep the two parts entirely distinct and separate ; 
had he done so, the first volume would have 

laced him among the first rank of modern phi- 
osophers, and insured an extensive sale of his 
valuable work ; for valuable it is, notwithstanding 
its in with the author’s notions about 
mystic numbers—the power of Love upon inani- 
mate matter. For example: 

“ As each particle is made the recipient of the 
essence of Divine Love, it lovingly opens its heart, 
and extends its ethereal arms to receive and em- 
brace its brother, and the two thus become one.” 

We confess this, when applied to unconscious, 
inert, inanimate matter, looks to us very much 
like sublimated nonsense. 

Where are the editors of the scientific journals, 
the sentinels upon the watch-towers of science, 
the superintendents of intellectual observatories, 
that they have not noticed this work? Are they 
asleep? Are they afraid? Are they incompe- 
tent? Or are they disgusted with its “ Spiritual- 
ism?’ If the latter, why not leave THat to the 
clergy, and examine and report candidly upon 
the scientific portion? What use is there in hav- 
ing quarterly or monthly reviews and scientific 
journals, if they will not review such a book as 
this? Must we, their readers, doit ourselves? A 
wise man will not long continue to keep a dog, if 
he must watch and bark himself. So gentlemen 
of the sharp quill will please take a hint; “a 
word to the wise is sufficient.” We are aware 
that the Hon. Horace Greeley has noticed this 
work favorably ; nevertheless, he candidly ac- 
knowledges his inability to review it, yet pays 
the intelligent author the compliment of copying 
large extracts from the work, occupying nearly 
two columns of the Tribune. 

Scholars and theologians, in their respective 
departments, are too apt, now-a-days, to leave 
the laity and other portions of the community 
to solve important questions as they best may! 
Gentlemen, is this right? is it politic? If yea, 
then “ Othello’s occupation’s gone.”’ Arouse ye! 
before it be too late. No longer hide your talent 
in a napkin, nor place your light under a bushel. 

Our readers may remember we published a 
series of essays, about a year ago, upon “ The 
New Theory of the Creation and Deluge ;” Ma- 
crocosm corroborates that theory, so as it 
has any bearing upon it, except that the author 
of Macrocosm adopts the Cowperian doctrine, 
that the universe requires “ the constant pressure 
of a conscious cause to keep it moving ;” and 
thinks the Six Days of Creation spoken of by 
Moses, must have meant six long periods of time, 
say thousands of years; both of which tions 
the author of the New Theory of the Creation 
and Deluge asserts to be unnecessary and un- 
tenable ; but, with due deference, we take leave 
to say, we think Macrocosm reconciles the two 
conflicting views, as to the immediate and con- 
tinued charge and care of Providence. 


Mr. Fisnsover, the author, is now, and has 
been for the past year, engaged upon the second 
and conclading part of this great work, “The 
Microcosm ; or, The Universe Within,” which will 
most probably be published during the present 
year; due notice of which will be given through 
this JournaL when ready.—Eps. 
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OUR COUNTRY AND ITS 
PROSPECTIVE GREATNESS, 

To say that not one of that immortal band who 
fought out our ever-glorious independence, or of 
those patriots who framed our Constitution, even 
began to appreciate the present greatness of our 
country in so short a time, is doubtless far below 
the facts in the case. Indeed, they could not, 
because they had no idea of its causes. Thus, 
see what steam and the railroad have done to 
develop its greatness. Of these they had no idea, 
and of course could not measure their conse- 
quences. Nor could they appreciate our mineral 
wealth, as contributing to our greatness. Nor 
could the most sanguine of them have ever dream- 
ed that, in so short a time, so vast a territory 
could be cleared and fenced, so many fine farm- 
houses, manufactories, and villages could be 
reared over an area so fast, or even measure the 
influence of the spirit of our institutions on the 
spirit of our people. In short, they could no 
more appreciate the triumphal progress of the 
car of State, than of the railroad-car over the 
stage-coach. They had no more idea of its speed 
than Franklin of our locomotive speed when he 
predicted that the journey from Boston to Phila- 
delphia would yet be made inside of two weeks, 
and called visionary at that! To have been told 
of our present greatness, would have excited as 
much ridicule as to have been told that a load 
of one thousand persons would start from Boston 
after breakfast and arrive in Philadelphia to 
tea—a fact we experience, yet expect to make 
great improvements on even that. 

And yet we can form no more idea of our coun- 
try’sfuture greatness five hundred, or even eighty 
years hence, than they could of our present, be- 
cause we cannot see with what coming events, 
discoveries, and means of human progress time is 
pregnant. Remain there no ovaria in the womb 
of the future which our institutions will quicken 
into being, and time bring forth, as instrumental 
of human happiness and prosperity as the rail- 
road and invention of steam? If none in me- 
chanics and the direction of property, are there 
none in that of intellect and morals? 

But, though absolutely incapable of estimating 
or even imagining our future power—pecuniary, 
intellectual, or moral—we may yet, by mea- 
suring the prospective influences of some of the 
causes of that greatness, form some, but only a 
partial idea of it, and, what alone is important, 
by ivcrEasine these causes, enhance our coun- 
try’s prosperity. Not pecuniary merely, for 
wealth is but one of the lower forms of prosperi- 
ty, though a corner-stone, but other causes are 
even more promotive of human happiness. For 
this is obvious, that in the happiness of its citi- 
zens consists its greatness. Then what causes 
are now at work, productive of the future great- 
ness and happiness of our Republic? 





Neither on the extension of our territory,,2°° 
on the filling up of what we already possess, nor 
on the increase of our population, do we prepose 
to dwell, because schoolboys can calculate these 
with proximate accuracy. But on one cause 
usually overlooked, but lying at the basis of all 
others, we propose to expatiate. Silently, but ef- 
featually, it has thus far done for us most that has 
been done, and is the real bone and sinew of all 
we ever can become. And that is our Inpustrr— 
EVERYBODY IS ALL THE TIME AT WORK. And this 
is consequent on this, that everybody has the 
results of his earnings to use as he pleases. Most 
marvellously does this motive stimulate exertion 
to CREATE property and the means of enjoyment. 
Work, work alone creates wealth. Not merely 
muscle - work, but also brain- work, and all the 
faster when both kinds work together. What is 
any piece of property—a house, tool, or gar- 
ment—but a manufactured product? We mean 
to state that all property is the product of muscu- 
lar and intellectual labor. 

Now, in the old world, all the lords, ladies, aris- 
tocracy, and all the wealthy, not only live with- 
out doing a single thing by head or hands, to 
create wealth, but usually monopolize the labor of 
more or less of the working classes to serve their 
whims. One duke of immense wealth employs 
several hundred men constantly to alter this path, 
and construct that fancy ornament, and trim that 
hedge, and attend on his hounds; making it his 
boast that, with all his immense estates, he has 
never sent to market as much as a bushel of grain 
ora pound of meat. No, it is above his duke- 
ship’s dignity to produce any thing, but he must 
literally engulf in the maelstrom of his whims, 
extravagances, and luxuries, all the earnings of 
all the thousands on his vast estates, besides the 
hnndreds employed about his person, houses, 
gardens, and stables. And this will serve to a 
considerable extent as a sample of a mighty in- 
cubus on the national prosperity of every nation 
on earth except our own. To do any thing, espe- 
cially any thing like manual labor, is positively 
vulgar ; and to eat up the time and labor of just 
as many as possible, is the highest ambition of 
all the “ upper (?) classes.’’ : 

Add to this, that go where and do what you 
will, if it is but raising a hill of potatoes, the 
tax-gatherer stands at your elbows to clutch its 
tithe, hesides taxing every thing you eat, drink, 
wear, and do! Tobacco pays the English crown a 
duty of over eighteen millions per annum! Then 
what must all the things taxed pay? True, we 
are told how many millions the English govern- 
ment collects and disburses per year, but can 
form no adequate conception of it—of how many 
farms it would purchase and stock, how much 
grain pay for, houses build, &c. Yet a large pro- 
portion of it goes to support proud idlers in ex- 
travagance and sensuality. The Duke of Wel- 
lington must have some millions annually, and so 
must the royal family, and protégés and favor- 
ites without number be fed at the public crib to 
do—nothing. In these, in ten thousand ways, 
public wealth is so crippled that little is created 
over and above what is swallowed up in extrava- 
gance. 

All this besides the discouragements under 
which the laboring classes groan. They work 
only because they must to live. Expecting no- 
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thing, they attempt nothing. Considering that 
by whatever of talents and exertions they never 
can any more than live from hand to mouth, they 
work only for victuals, clothes, and drink. Their 
ambition is crushed. This is the palsying incu- 
bus. Hence, taking no interest in their work, 
they do far less for their employer than a 
workman who wanted to create a good name, 
that he might rise upon it. 

Notsohere. The reverse in all respects. Here 
no one is idle. Even the rich are struggling on 
to become richer. Those industrious habits which 
earned their fortune, follow them into retirement. 
If they go into the country, they must build 
houses, plant trees, raise Nature’s products for 
city consumption, and keep perpetually doing 
something useful. Or if they pay any cne to 
work, it is that that work may pay back with in- 
terest. A true American looks at nothing except 
what “ will pay’’—that is, create wealth. Some 
foreign loafing traveller made game of us by 
saying that he could find no gentleman of leisure 
in America except the hog. He alone did not 
work. Everybody, rich, poor, and all between 
them, are toiling, struggling, to get money,—a 
few to merely live on, but the great mass to /ay 
up something for a rainy day ; or to obtain “ po- 
sition,” or “come out’ in splendor. The great 
mass of our countrymen are workers ; the rest 
traders. By workers we mean all working-men, 
farmers, artisans, all working-women, all who 
work with the head, as writers, editors, account- 
ants, &c., lawyers and ministers included, for they 
create mental aliment and property—all any 
way employed. 

Now all this vast army are creating wealth, 
for both themselves and others. Thus a farmer 
hires a hand for one hundred dollars the season, 
whose labor creates what brings this farmer say 
one hundred and fifty dollars’ worth of produce. 
Now subtract the mere cost of his food and 
clothes, which will not equal fifty dollars—it may 
cost more, but we are not to reckon profits, for 
they enhance public wealti—and here is one 
hundred dollars of new wealth, which is passed 
over to the merchant, who makes another profit, 
and so profit on profit is made out of this labor. 
And each one has the more to spend for some 
hew gratification, on each of which some one else 
makes a new profit, which stimulates to some new 
effort or enterprise. Now every thing which every 
laborer creates over and above the first cost of 
his support, adds to the property of somebody. 
If he who creates it does not get it, some one else 
does. 

Yonder carpenter has worked at his trade 
forty years; and earned on the average $1 
per day over and above the first cost of his own 
keeping, since he was born; and worked two 
hundred days per year. Here is $8,000. Yet his 
employer has also created as much net profit 
from the houses he has created as he has paid 
him. He has then created $16,000 Of wealth. 
The world is that much the richer for his labor. 
If you think these estimates of profits too high, 
lower them-to what you think is right. Yet be- 
yond doubt they are far too low. Else whence 
all those vast fortunes rising all over our coun- 
try? They at least show that every working- 
man, woman, and child is making property for 
somebody ; and as almost every one throughout 
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our country is thus perpetually at work, our 
country’s futare greatness is to be proportionate 
to all the work of all her citizens, over and above 
the first cost of what they consume. . Thus those 
houses the carpenter builds are to stand for years, 
perhaps centuries, to furnish comfortable shelter 
for hundreds yet unborn. To say, then, that we 
have ten million producers, thus perpetually 
producing property to be handed down to future 


generations, is to under-estimate the fact. And | 


all the surplus of all these workers is bequeathed 
to posterity—goes to enhance national wealth : 

But the following figures will both enforce the 
very point we would present, and show that we 
have far underrated these earnings. Property 
in Ohio has increased between 1841 and 1854 in 
the following ratio: 

In 1841, - = «+ = $128,353,657. 

“ 1847, © © + «© 408,447,473. 

“ 1854, - = = = 800,000,000. 

Ohio then has six dollars of public wealth now 
to every dollar she had in 1841, and twice as 
much as in 1847. She has increased her wealth 
$672,000,000! Contemplate this vast sum! It 
would build a row of $500 houses—and a good 
farm -house can be erected with that sum—each 
fifty-four feet long, with its out-houses, sufficient to 
reach some thirteen hundred miles ; or from New 
York city to Albany, thence along the canal to 
Buffalo, from Buffalo across Canada to Detroit, 
from Detroit to Chicago, and thence west to be- 
yond the Mississippi river! At $1 per bushel 
for wheat, and forty bushels per load, and these 
teams occupying one rod each, it will load down 
teams enough to reach twice around the globe, 
and enough left to reach from New York to New 
Orleans and back. And has Ohio alone grown? 
Has not almost every other Sate improved in a 
like ratio? And are not those causes both still 
at work and likely to go on redoubling illimi- 
tably? Will they not ever increase? 

Heretofore the speculator has pocketed most 
of the laborer’s earnings. But laboring-men are 
beginning to put a higher price on labor; espe- 
cially all farming products are rising and must 
continue to rise. This rise of wages will pay a 
high bonus on human labor, and of course inerease 
its quantity, and this reénhance the increase of 
property over its present extraordinary ratio. 

Since, then, Ohio has increased thus in wealth 
in so short a time as thirteen years, and many of 
the other thirty-one States in an equal propor- 
tion, and all beyond any thing in the old world, 
what will be the increase of all in fifty years? 
What in five hundred ? 

And all because our institutions, by paying 
every man for his labor, stimulate every faculty 
of man to its highest pitch of exertion. It is 
this stimulus to effort given by our country to 
its citizens in which her present and prospective 
greatness consist. 
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CLASS IN PHRENOLOGY. 
A Cass for instruction in Phrenology will be formed in 
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VOLUME XX. 


The twentieth volame of this Journal commences with the 
present ber, and will emb all the NEW AND ATTRACT- 
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LE REPUBLICAIN 
ON PHRENOLOGY. 


Tae free press of America, with a few unim- 
| portant exceptions of antiquated old hunkerish 


| journals, is on our side, and we might fill our 


tve Features which have rendered the present volume so | 


eminently popular and useful. 


It will be, as heretofore, a Repository of Science, Litera- | 


ture, and General Intelligence; devoted to Phrenology, 
Physiology, Education, Magnetism, Psychology, Mechanism, 
Agriculture, Horticulture, Architecture, the Arts and Sci- 
ences, and to all those Progressive Measures which are cal- 
culated to Reform, Elevate, and Improve Mankind. 

Eneeravines will be still more numerous and beautiful 
than in the preceding volumes. 

Aut Tuxss Arrractions, in connection with the large 
amount of reading matter which we give, and the extremely 
low price of our Journal, ought to insure us at least One 
Hunperep Taovsanp subscribers for the forthcoming volame, 
Shall we not have them? 

Our Frrenps anv Co-workers—all persons interested in 
Human Progress—are earnestly invited to aid in the cireula- 
tion of the Jovgnat for 1854. Published Monthly. 

TERMS, IN ADVANCE: 


Single Copy, one year > ~ ol Ten copies, one year, - & 
Five copies, - 4 Twenty copies, “ lo 


Please address all letters, post-parp, to 


FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


Clubs should be made up, and subscriptions sent in at 
once. Sample numbers gratis. 


PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 


WATER-CURE JOURNAL. 


VOLUME XVIII. 
Tue Warter-Cvre Jovenal now occupies a position and 


exerts an influence of which its editors and publishers may | 


well be proud, being confessedly the sxst, as well as the 


most widely circulated Health Journal in the world. It | 


has attained this position and influence by an earnest and 


consistent advocacy of the great principles of Health Re- | 


form; a constant and fearless exposure of the errors and 
fallacies of the old systems of medical practice; and a 
faithful proclamation of the eternal laws of Progress, in all 
spheres of human interest, as becomes its office as a JouRNAL 
of Heauru and Hera.p or Rerors. 

It will continue to be devoted, as heretofore, to Hydropa- 
thy, its Philosophy and Practice; to Physiology and Ana- 
tomy, with Lllustrative bree soe to Dietetics, Exercise, 
ts, and those Laws which 





govern Life and — 
As A Famwuy Parser, the Warer-Cure Jovenat, em- 


| bracing articles on a great variety of interesting topics, 


only incidentally connected with the subject of Hydropathy, 
will be found one of the most useful and attractive publica- 


| ations in existence for the Home Crecie. 


Noumerovs Beavutirot Eneravryes will, from time to 
time, be given in illustration of the various important sub- 


| jects discussed. 


Cause of Human Exevation to ti 
until a copy of this Journal is within the reach of zvery 
Fawtry in which the English language is spoken. 
Tae Jovenat will be published on the first of each 
month, on the following extremely low 
TERMS, IN ADVANCE: 


Single copy, one ye", -* Ten copies, one year, - # 
Five copies, ” - @ Twenty copies, “ le 


Please address all letters, post-P arp, to 
FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 
The new volume commences with this number. Clubs 





To ove Farexps—We rely upon the Frrenps « the 
their 





should be made up, and subscriptions sent in at once. 
ple members grat. neal 





paper, were it necessary or desirable, with cor- 
dial and commendatory notices of Phrenology 
and of our words and works on that subject. 
We seldom, however, copy any thing which our 
contemporaries say of us, because we have little 
room not demanded by the important original 
matter furnished by our numerous contributors, 
and because the friendly feelings of the mem- 


| bers of the editorial fraternity towards us are 
| too well known to need proof. 
| from our usual custom in this instance to lay 


We depart 


before our readers the following kind and appre- 
ciatory article which our courteous neighbors of 


_ that able and influential French democratic jour- 
| nal, Le Républicain, have been pleased to write 


in reference to us and our establishment. They 


| have our sincere thanks for their friendly words. 


We translate from their paper of Oct. 12, 1853. 
PuHRENOLOGY—Fow ers aND WELLS.—Among 

the sciences which the nineteenth century has 

presented to the world, no one has been so readily 


| accepted by public opinion, and consequently no 


one enjoys so uncontested a popularity, as that of 
Phrenology. It is in America, land where all is 
young and fresh as the soil and the forests which 
it embraces, that this science, free from the ob- 
stacles of prejudice, self-interest and ignorance, 
has advanced with unparalleled rapidity. One 
may say boldly that Phrenology is to-day a po- 
pular science in the United States. There is no 
village so humble that it has not reached it; no 
homestead so secluded that it is not known there. 
From Florida to the Indian Territory, and from 
Cape Cod to Cape Saint Antonio, the names of 
Gall and Spurzheim are associated with those of 
Franklin and Fulton. What wonder, after all, 
that after having so long employed the heart 
and the extremities, people begin to employ the 
head? Do we not live in the age of ideas? 
Would it not be an anomaly to believe that 
thought is produced without that important or- 
gan, the brain? The head is, after all, the chief 
member in the organism; the more one studies, 
the more easily he will succeed in accounting for 


| the folly of which it is the responsible and often 


repentant promulgator. 

Among those who are employed in popular- 
izing Phrenology in America, there are none to 
whom this science is more indebted than to 
Messrs. FowLers AND WELLS. 

These gentlemen have made it a veritable busi- 
siness, not only as professors, but also as publish- 
ers. They publish two journals, in one of which 
the art of Gall and Spurzheim is treated with 


_ ability. These papers have a very extended cir- 


| Missouri, Wisconsin, and Iowa! 


culation ; they go as far as the extreme limits of 
One finds them 


| in Minnesota, in Oregon, and in California. It is 
| by means of these publications, accompanied by 


explanatory charts, that the Messrs. Fowlers and 
Wells have succeeded in making their names 
| known in the four quarters of the United States, 


| and in propagating also, as we have said, a know- 


| 


ledge of the science of Phrenology. 
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The circulation of these ideas has increased 
greatly the study of this important branch of 
physiology. The extent to which it has triumphed 
has secured to it numerous friends, and has given 
to individual experience a most remarkable range 
in a scientific point of view. To-day each head 
demands to be examined! The cerebral substance 
wishes at last to understand the problematical 
prison in which it is confined. What signifies 
this protuberance ? and this? and that? To these 
questions Phrenology responds by a formula. 
There is Poetry, here is Reason ; below is Color, 
Tune, Calculation. It does not go as far as the 
muscles of the face, which have not yet been 
brought in to express any thing in Phrenology. 
The end of the nose is to-day, however, as elo- 
quent as any part of the head; and the time is 
not distant when one will be able to lead the 
world (by the favor of Phrenology) by that im- 
portant organ. 

We would prevail upon every one who may 
wish to understand this important branch of hu- 
man knowledge to go and take a few lessons of 
Messrs. Fowlers and Wells. They will not repent 
it. These messieurs are perfect gentlemen, al- 
ways disposed to afford every facility which the 
exigences of the public may require. They are 
besides the publishers of works of real value, and 
are in possession of the most complete Phre- 
nological Gallery in America. Again, if you will 
intrust your head to them for a few minutes, they 
will tell you whether you are orator, poet, writer, 
statesman, geometrician, mathematician, painter, 
musician, hackney-coachman, or scullion! In a 
word, they have human destiny at their fingers’ 
ends, and will transfer it to you for a small com- 
pensation ! 

Pleasantry aside, there is a grand truth in 
Phrenology, and Mr. Fowler expounds it elo- 
quently and instructively. We doubt much 
whether any one can hear it, and return without 
more ideas and fewer prejudices than before. 
The first are so rare, the second so common, that 
one may well desire to acquire the one and be 
released from the other. This is what those will 
not miss who will consult these experienced Phre- 
nologists, or who subscribe for their publications. 





Voices from the People. 





From J. M., Mansfield, Ohio.—Herewith I send 
you one dollar for your valuable Jovrwat another year: I 
mean the ParenotoeroaL Jovrnat. Of about a dozen 
Magazines, newspapers and journals that I am taking at the 
Present time, I like the Purenotogicat Journax the best. 
Your synopsis of the current news of the month has added 
vastly to its utility. id 

From A.F., Prairie Ronde.—Nothing gives me 
more pleasure, after having done my day's work in the corn- 
field, or at any other kind of businesa, than to sit down 
and peruse such invaluable works as the PareNoLocrcaL 
Jovenat. I think Phrenology is one of the most essential 
studies now pursued, because it points out to us what we 
Gre ; tells us what we are capable of becoming, and for what 
Occupation we are best calculated. 


From J. A. N., Canton, Ind.—I have read with 
interest and profit the AwertoaN PaRENoLoGicaL JouRNAL 
May success attend your noble efforts to improve the condi- 
tion of mankind, both physically and morally! May your 
Publications and productions spread reform in every climo! 





Mechanics. 


SEWING MACHINES. 





We published in our May number a description, illustrated 
with cuts, of Wilson’s Sewing Machine. We here pre-cut 
an article setting forth the merits of one constructed on a 
somewhat different plan—that of Grover, Baker & Co. Our 
readers will judge for themselves, after a careful readirg of 
whatever may appear in our columns on the subject, in re- 
spect to the comparative value of the various machines ad- 


THE GROVER AND BAKER MACHINE. 

When we take into consideration the amount and variety 
of sewing which the simplest civilization requires, to say 
nothing of commerce and luxury—the infinite number of 
purposes to which sewed fabrics are in some form applied— 
we cannot fail to see that whatever adds to the facility 
with which that portion of the world’s work is done, adds 
something of no trifling value or importance; the wealth of 
this age is téime—and whoever finds out the secret by which 
that is done in one second which last year required ten 
seconds, has gained one of the most valuable secrets of his 
day. Minutes have assumed the old empire of Dollars. 

It is as a Time-Saver that this invention is valuable to the 
employer, the laborer and the consumer. It accomplishes 
in six minutes, what it used to take a skilfal seamstress an 
hour to do—and it does it better. It never sleeps—it never 
tires—it never misses a stitch—but with the regularity and 
certainty of clock-work, it keeps compan with the hours, 
and attains the result by force of absolute necessity. 

The first machine worthy of notice was of French origin, 
introducing the old chain-stitch, which, though still used for 
some purposes, failed to touch the great want of the world, 
and bas been long since laid aside by those who have tested 
it. Those at least who have used this single-thread chain- 
stitch machine, need no further warning. 

The Shuttle Machine was invented by Mr. Elias Howe, Jr., 
of Cambridge, Mass., A, D. 1846, and he indeed may be 
called the author of the art of sewing by machinery. 

The Shuttle Machine has at length been followed by 
another, different in its construction, operation, and results: 
this is the “Grover & Baker” machine, so called. 

The seam formed by the Shuttle Machine consists of a se- 
ries of single loops, through which a single straight, binding 
thread passes, Inthe Grover & Baker machine, the bind- 
ing thread is passed dow/e through every loop and around 
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every loop, the threads being thus tied together at every 
stitch ; and an elastic and compensating strength is obtained 
by dividing the strain between several threads, and permit- 
ting each loop to give or yield to the force which its neighbor 
feels, gainingghereby a double advantage; first, the firm 
closeness of a knot, and then a resisting power which equal- 
izes the force among the many stitches of a seam, instead of 
concentrating it upon a solitary thread. It carries two nee- 
dies, only one of which enters the cloth, but both are fed from 
stationary spools, the threads of which are tied at every stitch, 
double-fastening every loop, with no necessity for stopping 
the machine until the article is complete. 

For the purposes to which the harness-maker, the boot 
and shoe-manufacturer, the carriage-trimmer, the bag-maker, 
the carpet-sewer, the upholsterer, put a needle and thread, 
the Grover & Baker machine has points of excellence 
which need only to be examined to be appreciated. From 
the finest thread which a lady can use in a cambric needle 
to the coarse twine with which a sailor joins a sail, this ma- 
chine is equally adapted and practically serviceable. It will 
stitch a wristband as delicately as the smallest fingers, and it 
will unite the stoutest canvas that meets the wind, with 
equal facility. 

The ignorant and thoughtless sometimes mourn, and com- 
plain that it is to take away the occupation of unfortunate 
thousands who subsist by the needle. It is true that their 
“occupation’s gone.” But the loss is yet their gain, for the 
great lesson which this century has worked out, applies to 
this invention, as to all, The iron hands create the demand 
for their own work, and multiply while they cheapen. If it 
takes away an old employment, it also gives a new, and con- 
fers a double blessing upon the community, by opening to 
the poorest a field of labor, and the comforts of life at less cost 
than before. 

The Sewing Machine has been tried and proved; its utility 
has ceased to be a matter of opinion, it has become a matter 
of fact. 

In almost every town of New England, in every civilized 
country upon the face of the earth, it is now writing out the 
record of success; its iron fingers have usurped the place 
of flesh and blood, and given a new impulse to more than 
one branch of manufacturing industry, by which the wants 
of mankind are supplied. 


Mesers. Grover, Baker & Co., of Haymarket Square, Bos- 
ton, who have branch houses in New York, Philadelphia, 
Cincinnati and Baltimore, are extensively engaged in the 
manufacture and sale of these machines. All their machines 
are likewise licensed under Mr. Howe's original patent. 
The cuts will show some of the forms and sizes of the 
machines, which are sold at from $50 to $125 each. [Seo 
advertisement. ] 





Premium Pomp.— 

The last “Journal of the 

New York State) Agri- 

cultural Society” ocon- 

tains the report of the Judges upon the 

Machinery presented at their Annual Fair, 

at Saratoga, last fall, and among the articles 

mentioned we observe Warner's Patent 

Suction, Forcing and Anti-Freezing Pump, 

a truly valuable invention, which we are 

happy to commend to our readers. It is 
thus described: 

It is of cast iron, and will 


ease, 2T gallons minute, at the 
rate of ; > 
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A Diploma and Silver Medal were awarded for it. The 
pe re a 
therefore peak of it with p ponenal knowledge = “ts 
Siovty Guat though teen a & eS yh po x 
n twent: hose, a nozzle. 
A of tix ox seven youl would keep a continu- 
ous stream running with ease. ater may be wn over 
any ordinary buildings with it.” 

Manufactured by A. W. Gar & Co., of 118 Maiden Lane, 
New York. 


Events of the Month. 


DOMESTIC. 








Potrricat.—Since our last record no important 
business has been transacted in Congress, except the eon- 
currence of the Senate in the amendments to the Nebraska 
Bill, and the enactment of it as a law by the signature of the 
President. 

Tue Kansas Emrcration Socrery or Massa- 
chusetts.—An Association has been incorporated by the 
Legislature of Massachusetts, under the name of the “ Emi- 
grant Aid Society,” the object of which is to secure the occu- 
pation of Kansas by free settlers. A temporary organization 
was made by appointing Eli Thayer, of Worcester, as Presi- 
dent, and Dr. Thomas H. Webb, of Boston, as Secretary. 
Books of subscription have been opened at Boston, Worces- 
ter, and New York, and a meeting of the stockholders for 
permanent organization was held in Boston on the first 
Wednesday of June. Its capital is $5,000,000, in shares of 
$100. It is prohibited from holding more than $20,000 
in real estate in Massachusetts, or to assess more than $4 on 
each share in 1854, or more than $10 in any year thereafter. 
its plan, as already decided upon, is to contract forthwith 
with the transportation lines for the conveyance of twenty 
thousand emigrants, giving the advantage of the reduced 
fare to the emigrants ; to erect immediately a large receiving 
establishment in Kansas, where the immigrants may be 
accommodated until they have time to settle themselves: 
to send out and set in operation steam saw-mills, grist-mills, 
and such necessaries of civilization as require capital, with 
the apparatus for a weekly newspaper. The committee say 
that it will be but two or three years before the company 
can dispose of its property in the territory first occupied, 
and reimburse itself for its first expenses, At that time, in 
State of 70,000 inhabitants, it will possess several reservations 
of 640 acres each, on which its boarding-houses and mills 
stand, and the churches and school-houses which it has 
rendered necessary. These points will then be the large 
commercial positions of the new State. If there were only 
one such, its value after the region should be so far peopled, 
would make a very large dividend to the company which 
sold it, besides restoring its original capital, with which to 
enable it to attempt the same adventure elsewhere. 

Foertrve Stave Case ry Boston-—The follow- 
ing is a condensed narrative of the recent Fagitive Slave case 
in Boston, which has caused such general excitement through- 
out the country: 

On Wednesday evening, May 24, in pursuance of a war- 
rant issued by United States Commissioner Loring, Deputy 
Marshal Freeman arrested an alleged fugitive slave named 
Anthony Burns, who was kept in custody during the night, 
and on Thursday morning brought before the Commissioner 
for examination. 

Soon after the commencement of the proceedings, Messrs. 
Richard H. Dana and ©. M. Ellis, who appeared as counsel 
for Burns, asked for a postponement of the case to Saturday, 
which was granted by the Commissioner. 

The arrest of Burns was followed by a good deal of ex- 
citement ; and a call for a meeting at Fanueil Hall on Friday 
evening, to express the public sentiment iu regard to the 
case, was responded to by a very large number of citizens. 
The Hall was filled to overflowing, and hundreds went away 
unable to gain ‘admittance. George B. Russell,of West 
Roxbury, presided, assisted by twelve Vice-Presidents and 
two Secretaries. Mr. Russell, on taking the chair, made a 
a brief address, ‘and was followed by F. W. Bird, of 
Walpole, John L. Swift, Dr. 8. G. Howe, Wendell Phillips, 
Rev. earthen 5 andherapre The tenor of the 
speeches was highly inflammatory, denunciatory of the Fu- 
gitive Stare t law, insisting that it should not be obeyed, and 








counselling open resistance. An attempt was made to break 
open the court-house door on the east side, but owing to 
the strong fastenings, the project was abandoned, and an 
assault was made upon the south door, on the west side, 
with axes, and a battering-ram in the shape of a heavy 
beam, some twelve feet long, which was at once launched 
upon the stout oak door. The battering-ram was manned 
by a dozen or fourteen men, white and colored, who plunged 
it against the door until it was stove in. The court-house 
bell rung an alarm at 10 o'clock. When the doors were 
opened, two or three persons rushed into the entry, but the 
officers in the building, who were mustered in full force on 
the stairs, came down upon them with clubs and swords, 
and they quickly retreated to the streets. Shots were dis- 
charged in the entry, which appeared to intimidate the 
crowd, which retreated to the ite side of the street, 
At this time, a large deputation of police from the Centre 
Watch-house arrived upon the ground, and in a few mo- 
ments arrested several persons and took them to the watch- 
house. Stones were occasionally thrown at the windows, 
and shouts continued to be made, but the stand of the offi- 
cers stationed within the building, with the support they 
received from the police, prevented any further demonstra- 
tion. At the time that the westerly door of the court- 
house was beat down, several men, employed as United 
States officers, were in the passage-way, using their endea- 
vors to prevent the Ingress of the crowd, and among the 
number was Mr. James Batchelder, a trackman, who, almost 
at the instant of the forcing of the door, received a pistol 
shot in the abdomen. Mr. Batchelder uttered the exclama- 
tion, “I'm stabbed,” and falling backward into the arms of 
watchman Isaac Jones, expired almost immediately. 

The court-house on Saturday morning had the aspect 
of a beleagured fortress. At an early hour a vast crowd 
was gathered upon the outside, which, though exhibiting 
no violence of action, gave expression to their feelings 
upon the subject in various ways. Inside of the court- 
house could be seen the uniforms of the U. 8. troops, a 
number of soldiers from the fort and marines from the Navy 
Yard having been sent for during the night, in all amount- 
ing to about 100 men. The Boston Artillery and the Colum- 
bian Artillery were also under arms, being quartered at the 
City Hall. In addition to this, Major-Gen. Edmands issued 
an order fer the assemblage of the Cadets, Lieut. Col. Amory; 
the Bosten Light Infantry, Capt. Rogers, and a corporal's 
guard from each of the other companies of the regiment, 
to be ready for any emergency which might arise. 

The investigation proceeded on Monday, the 29th, and 
was adjourned over till Tuesday morning. Crowds of peo- 
ple came to Boston from other towns to see the sight, and 
be ready for any service that might be required. 

The examination of the case before the Commissioner 
continued under military surveillance during Tuesday and 
Wednesday, when the Commissioner gave notice that his 
decision would be reserved until Friday. 

At ‘about a quarter before 9 o'clock on Friday morning, 
Barns was brought into the court-room, attended by half a 
dozen men—the room being nearly filled with the guard 
provided by the Marshal to render aid, if necessary, in the 

t of the decision, and each man provided with a 
pistol, concealed under his | dress, 

At 9 o'clock the Commissioner took his seat, when, order 
being restored, the decision of the Court was given in favor 
of the claimant, whose right to the fugitive was declared to 
have been fully established. 

At an early hour on Friday morning, a company of United 
States Infantry and a detachment of Artillery, with a brass 
six-pounder from the Navy Yard, were stationed to guard 
the main entrance to the court-house. The crowd assem- 
bled rapidly, and by 9 o'clock, thousands had gathered in 
the neighborhood of Court Square. 

Immediately on learning the decision of the Commissioner, 
the excitement became intense. Court street, and every 
avenue leading to the Square, was packed with people. 
Many stores were closed, and several buildings were fes- 
tooned with black. An intense feeling was evinced through- 
out the city. 

At half past two o'clock Burns was taken from the court- 
house and placed in a hollow square of one hundred special 
deputies of the United States Marshal, each armed with a 
cutlass and revolver. The marines, infantry, and a detach- 
ment of the Fourth Regiment of Artillery, with a brass 
nine-pounder, loaded with grape, under command of Major 
Ridgely, U. 8. A., acted as a special escort. The United 
States troops numbered 145, rank and file. The State troops, 
under Major-General Edmands, embraced the Lancers and 
Light Dragoons, with a regiment of infantry, and another of 











one thousand men. The entire police 
force of the city was also engaged. 

As the escort proceeded down Court and State streets to 
the wharf, the several companies who had kept the avenues 
leading thereto closed, filed into column, and the fall force 
concentrated on the wharf. Burns was put on board the 
steamer John Taylor, about 3 o'clock. The wharves and 
vessels in the vicinity were crowded with thousands of per- 
sons gathered to witness the embarkation. The United 
States Marines, and the troops-from Fort Independencs, 
went down the harbor in the steamer. The military line of 
State troops extended from Court Square to Long Wharf 
In some instances, the pressure of the dense crowd, and 
their groans.and hisees, led to collisions, but none of a serious 
character occurred. There were at least twenty thousand 
persons in Court and State streets. 

At precisely twenty minutes past 8, the steamer swung 
from the wharf, and proceeded down the harbor to the reve- 
nue cutter Morris, in waiting off Fort Independence. The 
cutter, after receiving Burns on board, with half a dozen 
officers who accompanied him, sailed for Norfolk, Virginia. 

There is no doubt that much alienation of feeling will be 
caused by this trial. As a specimen of its first-fruits we 
give the following: Richard H. Dana, Jr., the counsel for 
the fugitive Burns, while walking towards Cambridge, his 
place of residence, on Friday evening, about 10 o'clock, 
was struck to the ground senseless by two unknown ruffians, 
in Green street. The blow fell on his temple, back of the 
right eye, and was given probably by a slung-shot. Some 
of the United States deputy marshals who were engaged in 
guarding Burns are believed to be the perpetrators of this 
crime, in revenge for his scathing allusions to them in the 
opening of his argument for Burns, 

A movement is on foot at Cambridge, among the law 
students, to refuse further attendance upon Commissioner 
Loring’s lectures at the Law School. 


Taree Persons KILLED at Curcnocur.—A hor- 
rid murder was committed at Cutchogue, Long Island, on 
June 2d, about midnight, at the house of James Wickham, 
Esq., a retired merchant from New York The servant-girls 
pei acta ce tte cee Aenea ns 
der.” They gave the alarm and the neighb 
The murderer had fled. Tvackeof btood showed thegamege 
he had taken to escape from the house. A hat too was found 
which is recognized as that of an Irishman, Nicholas Behee- 
han. Inthe sleeping-room, Mr. Wickham was found covered 
with blood, his head frightfully gashed, clots covering his 
features, and the wounds still bleeding. There was nota 
square inch upon his face but on which there was a wound. 
Yet life was not quite extinct. By his side lay the mangled 
but not quite lifeless body of his wife, Mrs. Frances Wick 
ham, her brains dashed about the floor, and her blood lying 
in pools upon the bed and carpet. A few moments more, 
and she had ceased to breathe. A colored boy, Stephen, 
aged 14 years, who was a great favorite in the family, was 
also horribly mutilated. Circumstances combine to indicate 
Nicholas Beheehan as the murderer. He had been in Mr. 
W.'s employment until about ten days before, when he 
was discharged. He had made love to one of the servant 
girls, and proposed marriage, bat was rejected. For this he 
had sworn revenge on her, and for his discharge, revenge 
on the family. 

Beheehan was found in a swamp, after a search of nearly 
two days, by an immense body of people. The news 
of the capture spread with great rapidity, and crowds came 
hurrying to the spot. The excitement and indignation of 
the throng threatened to surpass all bounds. It was with 
the greatest difficulty that the officers were able to restrain 
the multitude from executing summary vengeance upon 
the culprit. A short shrift and the nearest tree were at once 
time the unanimous vote of the crowd. When taken out of 
the woods, Beheehan feigned to be in 9, dying condition. 
He had made an attempt to commit suicide by cutting bis 
throat, but had failed to make any very serious wound. In 
person he is six feet high; slim, with receding forehead, 
dark complexion, high cheek-bones, and a stolid air. 


Riot anp BLoopsHED In Brooxiyn.—A terrible 
scene was enacted in Brooklyn, June 4, between Water street 
and the Catharine Ferry, on Sunday evening about dusk. 
The cause of all this was the appearance of a procession of 
New York Native Americans, against whom the Irish lo- 
cated in the immediate neighborhood had a grudge, in con- 
sequence of the previous Sunday's proceedings. From 12 
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o'clock M. a crowd began to assemble, and about 5 o'clock 
it numbered over 6,000. The Mayor, the Chief of Police, 
and the whole disposable force under their command, were 
present. The New York procession, on proceeding down to 
the ferry, were followed by a large crowd. They walked in 
an orderly and manner. A grand rush was soon 
made, but the line of the procession remained unbroken, and 
marched to the ferry-house gate and entered with military 
precision. As they were assaulted they fired pistols at those 
who struck at them, and it {fs probable that about thirty 
shots were fired. Several were shot; one, a boy who had 
part of his face taken off, and a man who fell upon the 
pavement apparently dead. Some five or six were shot, and 
a great many more had their heads, arms and legs broken 
with clubs. Pistols were also fired from house-tops, and 
stones fell like hail in every direction. The military came 
upon the ground after the disturbance had ceased. They 
had been stationed at the armory during the afternoon, 
awaiting orders, The mob was cleared away, and quiet was 
restored. About thirty were arrested. 


Tue Great Ecuipse.— The day of the great 
annular eclipse was bright and unclouded in this city, pre- 
senting a favorable opportunity for the observation of the 
remarkable phenomenon. The sun assumed the shape of a 
thin crescent, and for some time, a dim twilight seemed to 
pervade the atmosphere. In Boston, the eclipse was com- 
pletely annular. 

The Boston Transcript thus describes it, as it appeared 
in that city: “The eclipse of the sun took place yesterday 
at the precise moment indicated by the astronomers, conclu- 
sively proving the accuracy of the Boston standard of time, 
and the correctness of the calculations. The sky was over- 
cast at the beginning of the eclipse, but at intervals, and at 
the precise moment of the greatest obscuration, the sky in 
that part of the heavens became entirely clear, and the phe- 
nomenon could be witnessed without the aid of smoked 
glass. At the period that the two bodies reached the annu- 
lar point, the scene was sublime and beautiful: the ring was 
perfect, presenting not a single ring of fire, but a series of 
rings in all the colors of the most brilliant prism, more va- 
ried and gorgeous than any rainbow we ever witnessed,” 

Coxr’s Pisrors.—Colonel Colt has furnikhed 
4 quantity of arms to the British Government. Two thou- 
sand pistols have gone out from his armory to the Baltic 
fleet, as a first instalment, and the practice with these is said 
to furnish great satisfaction, both to officers and sailors, com- 
bining, as it does, both business and amusement. Colone] 
Colt is now turning out one thousand pistols a week in Eng- 
land; but the demand so far exceeds the supply, that it is 
really a favor to get an individual arm on applying for it. 
Since the examination of Mr. Colt before the committee of 
the House of Commons, there seems to prevail a complete 
understanding that his arm will be generally introduced into 
both services in England. Among the latest orders have 
been a brace of navy revolvers for Prince Victor, cousin of 
Prince Albert, on board of the Cumberland, and a case of 
pistols for Prince Frederick of Holland. 

Gerrit Suira To Resign.—We learn that Ger- 
rit Smith will very soon resign his seat in Congress, on ac- 
count of ili health, His ssccessor will probably be chosen 
in November. 





FOREIGN. 


Atrack on SeBasTorot.—Despatches received 
in London, announce that the news reached Constantino- 
ple on the 10th, of the bombardment of Sebastopol by the 
French and English fleet. A government message had 
brought the intelligence that it had been cannonaded for 
four days, with guns of long range, with a view to destroy 
the advance-work of the port, previous to a general attack. 
The Russians had retired from the exposed forts. 


Tat Brack Sea. — Twenty-two Russian mer- 
chant-ships have been captured since the bombardment of 
Odessa. On the night of the 4th a fire broke out at Con- 
stantinople, and consumed 300 or 400 houses. Prince Na- 
Poleon, with his officers and the crew of the “Roland,” 
worked in person to extinguish it, At o'clock A.M. the 
fire was subdued. A report was received in London from 
Odessa, on the 18th, by telegraph, via Lemberg, of the 
“Tiger” screw-stesmer, of 400 horse-power, belonging to 
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the allied fleets, having run aground in a bay in the neigh- 
borhood of that city, and been captured by the Russians. 
Her crew of 200, it is added, had been landed as prisoners. 


Tue Bartic.—There is little news from the 
Baltic. The French fleet are making their way up the Baltic 
to join Sir Charles Napier, who is quietly watching Cron- 
stadt and Helsingfors, having, to the great consternation of 
the Russians, been seen within thirty miles of the former 
town. Several prizes and Russian gun-boats have been 
taken. 


Avstria.— The news from Austria is of the 
greatest importance and interest. Accounts from all parts 
of Germany confirm the impression that the true cause of 
the apparent inaction of the Russian armies is the increasing 
apprehension that they will soon have to encounter other 
adversaries than the Turks, and to turn the seat of war 
from the banks of the Danube to those of the Sereth or the 
Dniester. The Austrian Government had at first assembled 
its chief forces, under the command of the Archduke Albert, 
on the frontier of Servia, 


Iraty.— The celebrated Cardinal Lambrus- 
chini died at Rome on the 11th May. Interesting debates 
had taken place in the Sardinian Parliament on the subject 
of the relations with the Court of Rome, and on other mat- 
ters connected with the liberties of the people. Garibaldi’s 
ship, the “Commonwealth,” arrived at Genoa, 8th May, 
from Newcastle. Among the passengers were Niccolo Tom- 
masseo, formerly Mainn’s colleague during the Venetian 
revolution, Tommasseo is now blind, and is led by his inti- 
mate friend Mazonni, Minister of Finance under the Pro- 
visional Government of Rome in 1849, It is believed that 
both will settle at Genoa. 

Spatn.—Six thousand men are immediately to 
embark in three divisions of 9000 each for Porto Rico, these 
to be drafted for service where wanted. This will raise the 
garrison of Cuba to 30,000 of the best troops in Spain. 
Paixhan guns, and such like hollow ware, are to be sent out 
in due supply; and the Spaniards think they will whip all 
America—easy. 





General Rotices. 





To our Country Frrenps.—The large and com- 
modious rooms which we now occupy, 308 Broapway, 
enable us to extend an invitation to all who visit New York 
to make this place their “Head Quarters” while in the 
city. Their letters may be sent to our care, and their bag- 
gage stored until suitable lodgings may be obtained. 

Our acquaintance with the leading Mercantile Houses in 
the various branches of trade, will often enable us to refer 
our friends to those with whom they may transact business 
without the fear of being imposed upon. 

Packages of Books, Goods, etc., may be sent from other 
houses, to be packed at our Store for shipment. 

All the Express Companies, running out of New York, 
call daily at our Establishment, and receive packages for all 
parts of the United States, the Canadas, and the Old World. 
The principal Hotels, Railways, and Steamboats, may be 
easily reached from our door. 

On arriving, by the Eastern, Southern, or Western Cars, 
or Boats, pass directly into Broadway, take the right-hand 
side going up, and, two blocks above the Park, our Store, 
808, will be easily found. 

On entering the City from the North, by the Hudson 
River, or by the cars of the New York and New Haven 
Railroad, by the Harlem or by the Hudson River Railway, 
a few minutes’ walk in the right direction will bring the 
stranger to our door. Only ber the ber, and 
rtate “two blocks above the Park,” and any citizen will 
give the inquirer the right direction to the Phrenological 
Cabinet and Publishing House of 

FOWLERS AND WELLS, 


808 Broadway, New Yor. 





We are indebted to Hon. Thomas J. Rusk, of 
Texas, for valuable public documents. 





An Important Decrsron has lately been given 
in the United States Court, establishing the validity of 
Blake's patent for fire-proof paint. This was in an action 
brought by Mr. Blake, the patentee, against FE. 8. & J. G. 
Belknap, of this city, to establish in a United States court 
of law his patent. The case was thoroughly tried, occupy- 
ing the court for five days. The defendants, and others 
associated with them in infringing the patent, were strenu- 
ous in their defence, and during the trial examined forty 
witnesses to invalidate the patent, The case was argued at 
great length by very able counsel; after which Judge Nel- 
son, who presided at the trial, charged the jury upon the 
principles of law as applicable to the patent. The jury re- 
turned a verdict in favor of the plaintiff: thus establishing 
the validity of the patent. 

The validity of the patent was so thoroughly tried, and 
the preponderance of testimony in favor of the plaintiff so 
clear, that the defendanis made no application to disturb the 
verdict, and the judgment entered for $1,927 69, costs, was 
paid by the defendants, 

The validity of the patent having been thus settled by a 
suit at law, the Court will not again compel the plaintiff to 
try it in the same way, but will restrain by injunction all 
those who manufacture, sell, or use fire-proof paint made by 
others, and will appoint a Master in Equity to assess the 
damages he has already sustained, 

This discovery of Mr. Blake has wrought a wonderful 
change in the mode of covering our buildings to protect them 
from fire and weather. We see, by a long list of certificates 
from officers of nearly every railroad in the country, that they 
are using this in preference to any thing else, as it forms a com- 
plete coat of mail, impervious to fire and weather. This 
singular substance is almost daily being applied to new uses, 
and some of the most valuable and beautiful manufactures 
of the day are made from it, and among the rest the mar- 
bleized iron, This was a discovery of Mr. Blake, who has 
now his applieation before the Patent-Office for a patent. 


We were among the first to bring this fire-proof paint 
before the public, and in our December number of 1848 we 
predicted that this discovery would be worth hundreds of 
thousands to the discoverer, and millions to the community ; 
and from what we learn of the vast amount which has been 
sold and used, we have no doubt but there have been many 
millions of property saved from fire by the use of this article ; 
and if the patentee has not yet realized the amount we pre- 
dicted, it has been, we believe, in consequence of the inter- 
ference of large numbers of unprincipled persons who have 
not sufficient brains to invent or discover any thing useful, 
but always stand ready to pirate upon any valuable inven- 
tion, and appropriate the discoveries of others to their own 
use, But as the validity of the patent is now settled, we 
anticipate and hope that Mr. Blake will soon realize a hand- 
some fortune, the which he richly deserves, not only for his 
indefatigable perseverance in experimenting with and intro- 
ducing it, but for his bringing to justice those who have 
been infringing upon his rights, 

We understand that, in consequence of this decision 
throwing the whole business into the hands of the patentee, 
instead of raising the price, (as some would have done,) he 
intends very materially to reduce it, as he can proportion 
ately manufacture a Jarge much cheaper than a small quan- 
tity. We therefore would advise all who wish to purchasp 
the original and genuine article, to go directly to the patentas, 
at 119 Pearl street, the depot, where they can get the only 
article that can be sold without subjecting the purchaser to 
prosecution and fine. 


Catrie Convention.—The 25th, 26th, and 27th 
days of October next have been fixed by the United States 
Agricultural Society for holding its first Cattle Convention, 
in the city of Springfield, Clark county, Ohio: 

Six thousand dollars will be distributed in premiums for 
the best stock of the various breeds of cattle, subject to 
competition withont territorial limit. 

About twenty acres of ground have been enclosed, and 
more than three hundred stalls will be prepared for the 
shelter of cattle during the Convention. 

It is expected that very liberal arrangements will be made 
by all the Railroad Companies, both for the transportation 
of cattle and the conveyance of passengers to and from the 
Fair. 

We trust our agricultural readers will bear this important 
Convention in mind, and be prepared to attend, and, where 
practicable, to compete for premiums. 
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Hotes and Queries. 


Witerary Hotices. 
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Deata or Fanny Forrester.— Mrs. Judson 
(Fanny Forrester) died at her residence, in Hamilton, New 
York, after « lingering illness, on Thursday evening, June 
Ist, 1854, 

As a writer, Mrs. Judson was universally admired, while 
as a woman she won and retained the esteem and love of all 
who knew her. Her organization, as is evident from her 
portrait, was an exquisite one. She possessed in the high- 
est degree the feeling, sentimental, exalted temperament, 
which, with her mental developments, imparted great 
purity, sweetness, devotion, susceptibility, loveliness, and 
moral worth. Intellect, Mirthfulness, Ideality, Spirituality, 
Benevolence, Hope, Conscientiousness, A pprobativeness, and 
all the social organs were very large. The tone of her writings 
corresponds to this organization and these developments. 
On this point we cannot do better than to quote the closing 
paragraph of a notice of Mrs. Judson published in a late 
number of the Philadelphia Register : 

“The delicacy of her diction was analogous to the a 
of the writer. Bhe took complete mastery of the heart, and 
could sound the profoundest depths of human feeling. There 
was a saint-like devotion in her every thought, that won its 
way into the crevices of the roughest nature, and left its 
indelible mark upon the memory. That she wrote with 
ease, is evident to the most careless reader, for her desultory 
sketches are heart-confessions, She was the very soul of piety, 
and with a heroism rarely equalled, she met the perils of the 
-_ into which she felt a stern duty calling her. As 

gifted writer and the self-denying am of the 

i Aa the dark portions of earth, she has completed 

and gone to her reward. Around her tomb the 

p= are noth but delightful, and her mausoleum 

is laid in the scenes of her trials and triumphs beyond the 
sea.” 


— 


Tas Gaeat Exurmjtion.—The Crystal Palace 
Exhibition, having been reinaugurated, is now a permanent 
énatitution. It stands at last where it should have been 
placed in the outset, on a broad and popular basis. The 
Crystal Palace, so beautifal $: itself, so much a genuine 
creation of our times, is now Tas Prorie’s Patace or Lasor 
arp Art. Its President and Directors are men of the time; 
men—éome of them at least—who truly sympathize with 
the people and with popular movements ; and we have every 
reason to believe that the enterprise will now be pushed for- 
ward with energy, and guided by a wise and liberal policy. 

Arrangements have been made with steamboat and rail- 
way companies to convey passengers to and from the Exhi- 
bition at greatly reduced rates of travel; the price of admission 
has been fixed at only teoenty-five cents, and every effort 
will be made to bring the Exhibition within the reach of our 
whole population. This we are persuaded is the true policy. 
The people will sustain the Association in its liberal and 
democratic course, or we are much mistaken. 

We hope our readers will come by thousands, from far and 
near, to see the Palace and the Exhibition, and profit by its 
lessons. It will be a school of Art and Invention, a museum 
of all things rich, rare, curious, beautiful, and useful. Let 
the people now make the “Great Exhibition of the Industry 
of All Nations” worthy of its name and of our country. It 
is in their hands. 


A REMARKABLE human skull has been presented 
to us by ©. H. Breon, found in the ruins of Callea, a city 
destroyed over a century ago; supposed to be the skull of a 
priest. This is only one among many similar favors shown 
us by the same gentleman. 


o> — 





“Pueawotocy undertakes to accomplish for man what Phil.sophy 
performs for the external world; it claims to disclose the real state of 
things, and to present Nature eet aan eh pe ot) 
Paovesson Sutimman. 





A Reaper.—195 Spring street, New York 
City. “1, Will you please inform me, through the columns 
of the ParevotocioaL Jovenat, what books I should pe- 
ruse to obtain a thorough knowledge of Phrenology? 2. Can 
you describe the character of a lady by her likeness, (Da- 
guerreotype?) If so, what is your fee? By giving answers 
to these questions, you will much oblige a reader.” 

1. See Catatoeus of Works on Phrenology, published at 
this office. If, however, you wish but a few, perhaps the 
following would be the best selection. They may be sent by 
mail, at the prices annexed, prepaid by the publishers: 

Phrenology Proved, Illustrated, and Applied. Thirty- 
seventh edition. A standard work on the science. $1 25. 

Defence of Phrenology, with Arguments and Testimony. 
By Dr. Boardman. Paper, 62 cts.; muslin, 87 cts. 

Combe's Lectures on Phrenology. A complete course. 
Pound in muslin, $1 25. 

Mental Science, Lectures on, according to the Philosophy 
of Phrenology. By Rev. G. 8. Weaver. Paper, 62 cts.; 
Muslin, 87 cts, 

Education Complete. Embracing Physiology, Animal and 
Mental; Self-Culture, and Memory. In 1 yol. By O. 8. 
Fowler. $2 50. 

Self-Instructor in Phrenology and Physiology, illustrated 
with one hundred Engravings. Paper, 30 cta.; Muslin, 50 
cts, 


Phrenological Bust: designed especially for Learners; 
showing the exact location of all the Organs of the Brain, 
fully developed. Price, including box for packing, $1 25. 
[Not mailable.] 

. 2% Yes; or gentleman either: a full written description, 
with the likeness returned, prepaid by mail, $5. 

Likenesses of two persons, or two views of one, may be 
sent by mail in one case, 


PERVERSION OF Facuttres.—J. L., Valparaiso, 
Ind. “In the January ber of the P. OGIOAL 
JouRNAL you treat of Conscientiousness perverted. Now, 
I wish to know whether the phrenologist can discriminate 
between the normal anc abnormal condition of a faculty ? (a) 

“If you answer Yes, I ask, Does the perversion of a faculty 
deform or change the shape or appearance of the organ ? (5) 

“Again: Does a faculty become perverted by being exer- 
cised in a wrong direction, or by some physical cause acting 
upon the organ ? (c) 

“Can a perverted faculty be brought by cultivation into its 
normal or natural condition ? (¢@) 


(@) Not always. The inference of perversion from the 
size alone cannot be safely made. We may think perversion 
probable, but not certain ; but, 

(>) The perversion or excessive use of a faculty renders 
the organ of that faculty sharper than it otherwise would be. 

(c) Faculties become perverted by wrong and excessive 
use. 

(ad) Yes; to the same extent, and under similar conditions 
to those required for the restoration to health and normal 
action of an organ or part of the physical system. Skilfal 
management and much perseverance may be required in 
both cases, 





— 


Couttrvatiox.—L. S., Middletown, Ct. “Can 
you give any directions for the cultivation of the sanguine 
temperament, for 8 young person with the nervous temper- 
ament predominant, and vital and motive only average ?” 

Read Paysrotoey, Anmat and Menrtat, in which fuil 
directions are given. [Price, prepaid by mail, in paper, 62 
cta.; in muslin, 87 cts.] 





Apapration.—But, be your site where and what 
it may, let it and your house be ADAPTED TO RACH OTHER. 
Some sites are admirably adapted to one kind of house, yet 
miserably unfitted to another, and the reverse. Choose your 
site with reference to your general plan, and then modify 
the latter till you effect a perfect correspondence of each to 
the other, and adapt both to your own wants and taste.—A 
Home for All 





Corinne: or, Italy. By Mapame pg STakt. 
Translated by Isanzt Htii; with metrical versions of the 
Odes, by L. E. Lawpow. Philadelphia: Henry Carey 
Baird. 1854. [Price, prepaid by mail, $1 25.] - 

We are glad to greet this handsome edition of a great and 
elegant classic. The difficult task of the translator has been 
done faithfully, (though not slavishly,) and with most excel- 
lent taste and judgment. The enterprising publisher has 
made of it, as he should, an elegant and attractive volume. 
Whoever wou!d possess Corinne in an English dress will o 
well to procure this edition. 


New anp Comptere Gazetreer or THE UNITED 
Srares, Edited by T. Batpwi~ and J. Tuomas, M.D.; 
with a new and superb Map of the United States, engraved 
on steel. Published by Lippincott, Gfambo & Co., Phila- 
phia. [Price, prepaid by mail, $4] 

This is undoubtedly the moet yplete Gazetteer yet pub- 
lished in America; and must supersede all others. The 
statistical and other matter which it alone contains renders 
it exceedingly useful to every business man, editor, public 
officer, librarian, author, and, in short, to every American 
citizen. It may be had of Fowiers anp WaL1a, 


—— 


TEMPEST AND SunsHINe; or, Life in Kentucky. 
By Mrs. Mary J. Houmes. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 1854 [Price, prepaid by mail, $1 25.] 

A capital work. Its portraiture of Southern, or, more 
strictly, Kentucky life, is trne to nature, vivid and fall of 
character. The New York Day Book thus speaks of it: 

A delightfal, well-written book, Western life 
to the letter. The book abounds in an easy humor, with 
touching sentences of tenderness =. scattered 
Seidl icmpaianabe tenn: oe ie 

many suthors strive in vain to achieve. “Tem- 

pest end “Sunshine,” two sisters, are an exemplification of 
=e gree that to some +t by nature, and to others is 
only thro temptation, and tribulation, Mr. 

Middleton the — “Tempest” and “Sunshine,” is the 

—s “Old Kaintuek” \dged into one man. The 
worth reading. There is a healthy tone of moralit 
pervading it that will make it 4 suitable work to be placed 
the hands of our daughters and sistera, 


Tae Lapy’s Equestrian Manvat. With Ilustra- 
“tions. Philadelphia: Willis P. Hazard. 1854 [Price, 
prepaid by mail, 50 cts.] 

“The auther of this book is a professional riding-master, 
who has drawn upon his own experience, as well as upon 
the information of his acquaintances, for his rules, which he 
has made very minute, and digested carefully under their 
proper heads. Any lady who has already learned to ride 
ordinarily well, may yet learn something from this book.” 





Serect Sreecnes or Kossurs. Condensed and 
abridged, with the express sanction of Kossuth, by Fran- 
cis W. Newman. New York. 1854. [Price, prepaid by 
mail, $1 25.] For sale by Fowizrs axnp WELIs. 

We are giad to see these eloquent speeches of the great 
Hungarian in this condensed and corrected form. “ Kos- 
suth’s speeches,” as Mr. Newman very truly remarks in his 
preface, “are a tropical forest, full of strength and majesty, 
tangled in luxuriance—a wilderness of repetition. Utterly 
unsuited to form a book without immense abridgment, 
they contain materials for immediate political service, and 
for permanence as a work of wisdom and genius.” The vol- 
lume is very handsomely got up, and embeilished with a 
portrait of Kossuth. 

Tae Practica, Surveror’s Guipr. By ANDREW 
Duncan. Philadelphia: Henry Carney Barep. 1554. 
[Price, prepaid by mail, 75 cts.] 

The object aimed at in this little volume, is to furnish a 
small and cheap book, containing the best practical informa- 
tion hitherto published, and scattered through many large 
works The author has had more than thirty years’ expe- 
rience a8 @ surveyor, and was well qualified for the task he 
has here so satisfactorily accomplished, This little work 
contains all the information necessary to make any person 
of common capacity a finished land surveyor without the 
aid of a teacher, 
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Adurrtigements. 


A .Lirrep space of this Journal will 
be given to Advertisements, on the ollowing terms: 

Fora fallpage,one month, 4 . « $10 

For one columm,one month, . . « 20 00 

For a half column, one month, . ° 12 00 

For a card of four lines, or less, one month, 1 00 

At these pricesan advertisement amounts to only ons 
CENT 4 LINE, OR FORTY CENTS 4 COLUMY, FOR EVERY 
THOUSAND COPIES, our edition being 5v,000 copies. 

Payment in advance for transient advertisements, or 
for a single insertion, at the rates above named, should 
be remitted with the order. 

Copies of this Jounnat are kept on file at all the 
principal Hotels in New Yorx Crrv, Boston, Purua- 
ps.rmia, and on the Srzamens, 

all i in the A ParewoioercaL 
Journal should be sent to the Publishers by the first of 
the month preceding that in which they are expected to 
appear. 














She Book Trae. 


CONSOLIDATION. 


Tax Subscriber proposes to publish at an early date 


ANE WAND COMPLETE MAP 
Or THE 
CONSOLIDATED CITY OF PHILADELPHIA, 
WITH ALL THE 

WARD LINES, STREETS AND ALLEYS ; 
Shaded so as to show what portionsare built up, 
and on a sufficiently large scale to show the width 
of the streets, and the distances between them, in 
feet and inches, 

The first plan was to make it oma scale of two 
inches to the mile, and on a uniform scale through- 
out, but it was seen that this would not be sufficient 
to show distinctly the streets and alleys, with their 
proper names, nor the width of the streets, and dis- 
tances between them, 

Therefore, at the request of a number of citizens, 
it was found necessary to enlarge the scale of the 
built portions, so as to show every lot, the width of 
the streets, and length of the squares, 





A180, 
A MAP OF THE CONSOLIDATED CITY, 
ON A UNIFORM SCALE OF 
TWO INCHES TO THE MILE, 
SHOWING THE WARDS OF THE CITY, 4S DIVIDED 
BY THE LATE ACT OF ASSEMBLY, 
THE LOCATION OF ALL THE PUBLIC BUILD- 


INGS, CHURCHES, PARKS, CEMETERIES, £0. 


The two Maps will be on one sheet, BANDSOMELY 
COLORED, avd 


MOUNTED ON ROLLERS, 
OR IN BOOK FO! 
to accommodate subscribers. Price Ten Dollars per 
copy. 

Relying upon a just appreciation of their efforts 
by the citizens of Philadelphia, to issue a Map on the 
above plan that shall answer their proper expecta- 
tions, and be entirely satisfactory, subscriptions are 
respectfully solicited, by 

JAMES D. SCOTT, Map Publisher, 
116 CaxsTNUT STREET. 

Also, Maps of the Counties in Vermont and New 
York, from actual surveys, Very full and complete, 
at five dollars per copy. 

wampies of which may be seen at Fowrens & 

J. D. SCOTT, Publisher, 


‘an 3t dD. 116 Chestnut street. 





A Home ror Att; or THE GRAVEL 
Wat. anp Octacon Mopxr oF BurLprne : New, aoe, 
convenient, superior, and adapted to rich and poor 
+ dpe superiority over brick, stone, and ay nl 

e cost, capacity, beanty, com ard utility of 
hi the author’s residence, and ou 





Ove Booxs in Boston.—New Eng- 
lend patrons who wits for our various pub‘icatioas, may 
y® obtain them, ee aroall —— SS 


tablich 





jes 
our own publications, we keep a su of all I seg on 
Physiclogy, Teenography, F Piceanl poly ot a ame — 
Ta) aciencos sommes ly, including all 

Posmbacetens Exawrnatons with and writ- 
= —— 5 may atso be obta day and 

our Boaton, 

pm ed rooms : ei ee oe i 





AGENTS WANTED. 


5c0 Age*ts wanted in all parts of the country, to sell a great Moral and Reli- 
gious Work, for the age,ientitled “OUR PARISH ” Just published, AND OF WHICH EIG/IT THOUSAND 
COPIES WERE SOLD IN THREE WEEKS AFTER PUBLICATION. A Work which s ( be read with 
profit and delight by THOUSANDS and TENS of THOUSANDS, Price, $1.25. Liberal ts: 8 offered the 
Trade. 


We also publish and,keep exclusively for the Ta. vettrxe Trade, the best assortment of P»palat W orks to be 
found in the United States,—incloding a!l the most popular of T.S. ARTHUR’S Works. On out I+rge works 
for Canvagsers, Agen's have the exctusive right of Territory. Fer farther information, please adr sas 


L. P. CROWN & CO., Publishers, 


July It. pv, 


Cornhill, Bosten. 





Home Cyclopedia, in 6 vols., 


G hy Archi 
raphy, and 








A. S . IARNES &Co 
51 Joun Sr., New Yorx, 
Publish in the Months of June 
and July, 
1, Huntington’s Manual of 
Fine Arts. Price $1.95 
2, Tehadis’ Peravian An- 
tiquities, 1,00 
%. Tehudis’ Travelein Pera, 1.00 
4. Lectures on Arts and’ 
Science, by Wheelvell de 
la Bache, and others. 
Price 1.00 
5. Lardner on the Steam 
Engine, 1.50 
6. Pollok’s Course of Time, 
with Boyd’s Notes, 1.95 


World's Progress— Fine Arts—Literatare— Useful bi: tiie 
Price $2 00 per copy. 


P.S.—A. 8. Bannus & Co.’s Descriptive Catalogue of all their publications, furnished gratis. 


July lt. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., PustisHeas. 





8,000 Copies 


SUBSCRIBED FOR AND SOLD IN ONE 
MONTH! 


FOR SALE THIS DaY BY 


GEORGE A. HICKS, 
53 Nassau St., New York, 
DELISSER’S INTEREST AND AVERAGE 
TABLES! 


A new method, combining Accuracy, Raprprry, and 
Simpticrry, by which Interest on any amount for any 
period from one Day to one Year 

“CAN BE FOUND AT A GLANCE,” 
aod for Avznaeine Accounts in Suomrenr True, and 
with Fewzx Fiocunss, than by any other method. 

To A and Merch this work will be in- 
valuable. 


OPINIONS OF EMINENT MER “HANTS, &c. 
New York, March 1. 


We, the und d, bave ined the speci of 


DELISSER'S INTEREST AND AVERAGE 
TABLES, 


and are of opinion that from the ae of their ar- 

rangement, showing at a glance the Interest and Equa- 
jon of an account, they FAR SURPASS ALL CTHER 

Works of the kind ever before offered to the public. 

For the saving of a vast amount of labor, end from the 
SIMPLICITY, accURaCcy, and Rapiprry with which cal- 
culations may be worked out, i: ie most inva) 

We therefore cordially recommend it to oy Merohanta 
and te, as a work i the Count- 
ing-Room. 

Howland & Aspinwall. ALP. — Cashier Bask 
Moses Taylor & Co. 

Alex. T. Stewart & Co, teaser M>rison, Cashier 
Adame & Cv. Bank of Brooklyn. 
Chas. H. Marshall & Co. J.H. Brower & Co. 
Edward K. Collins. + Powers & Co, 


M. O. Roberts. Joseph Lord, Mutual 
T. B, eee, Presi- Benefit Life Ine Co. 
dent N. Y. Mut. Ins. Co. Daniel Embury, Pres. At- 


Joho nm Lyett, Vice- Pres. lantic 
N. Y Mut. Ins. Co, Rieh’d ‘s. Williams, Pres. 
Market Benk,. 


Beebe & Co. 
D. Appleton & Co. Benjamin i. Field. 


Letter from Geo. R. Penxins, ~ late Principal 
and Prof. of Muhematics in N. Y. State Normal 
Schoo! 











I, and author of “ Perkins’ Mathematical Series.”’ | 


R L. Detssee, Esq.—Dear Sir—I have attentively 
exam ted speciinen pages of “ Delisser’s Interest and 
Average Tables 

The arrangement of these Tables is new, and for 
=? we eatoen, they reflect much credit upon 


purposes, en account be aver- 
these Tables in far less tine ne than bpang other 
h which I am acquainted. 
no doubt prove jar work with Ac- 
conntants. EO.R. PERKINS, 
Uties, May 4th, 1854. July 1t, p. 
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Hopes anv HELPs FoR THE YOUNG OF 
aes Formation of Cheracter, 

Music, 
veraation, Gativones - ~~ teflect, Moral Sentiment, So- 
cial Affection, , Courtship and By Rev. G. 8. 
Waves, author of “ * Lestares on Mental Science,” &c. 





“ Wiedom’s mae ways of pleasantness, and all her | 


paths are peace.” 

New York: Fowress ann Watts, Rade 308 
Broadway. Boston: 142 Washington 5 . Philadel- 
phia: 231 Arch Street. 





So desirous are the Publishers to give this excellent 
ba Ge wate pes ible Cpe peor pe to piace it 
men and ou. 
that the) mae the fellowes bineesl oo +4 ee 
me . ity-two cents, a copy of the cheap ——e 
sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any post-office 
United iy postage prepaid, 


For one dollar, two she will be sent. 
For five dollars, twe copies. 
For ten dollars, Ln 
And any additional nomber at the same rates, 
Agents would do ee in neaers neighborhood o~ et 
a coy of this book in hands of eve: It 
will be found invaluable noun on oe and #. 
and of great service to Parents, Guardians, and Teachers. 
any ie number of copies are wanted, 
they should be sent by express, or as freight. Single 
copies, by mali by mail. All letters and ordera, with remittances, 
should be post-paid, and directed as fullows : 
a Fow.ers anp Watts, 
308 Broadway, New York, 





Russia As iT 18!!—War anp Rumors 
ov Wan.—Complete History. New edition. Price, 
prepaid by mail, $1.25. 

FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 


FRANCIS HORS FALL, 


IMPORTER OF ENGLISH, FRENCH, SPANISH, 
ITALIAN , AND OTHER FOREIGN BOOKS, 
TTT Broadway, (between Ninth and Tenth streets,) 

New York, 
July ¢ o m St. v. 








RAYNOR’'S BOOKSTORE, 
Ne. T6 Bowery, New York. 





Always on hand, a large assortment of 


School Books, Miscellaneous Works, with all kinds 
| 


of Account Books, Also, an extensive assortment 
of Stationery and Fancy Articles, all at the lower, 
prices, July 1t. v. 





War in Evrope.—Maps showing the | 
territories pled by the di nations of | 
the Old World, beautifully colored and embellished, | 
can be had, post-paid, for 87}¢ cents, by addressing | 
FOWLERS & WELLS, 

208 Broadway, N. Y. | 





July it. 


Jewett’s Column. 


THE HORSE, NOBLEST OF ANIMALS! 





SECOND EDITION 


PUBLISHED THIG DAY, 


The First Edition Suld in One Week, 


or 
Dr. George H. Dadd’s 
GREAT WORK, 
THE 


MODERN HORSE DOCTOR. 


Containtne practical choervetions on athe 
sen, N. " Treatment of Diseases and Lame- 
ha in pis ieeneas —embracing the most recent and improved 
d system of Veteri- 

and restoration 





WIT a on ILUUSTRATIONS ENGRAVED 
XPRESSLY FOR THE WORK. 


This oan book, which is undoabtedly the most 
thorough and reliable of all the worke which have yet 
sepuese, ® offered to the a with the full —_ 
dence t t meets a want it in this country, vis. 
& scientific, aceurate, aud voleione bie treatise «a 
ture, training, diseases, and treatment of that noblest of 
our ‘domestic animals, 


THE HORSE. 


Every man who owns a Horse should also own this 
valuable volume. 


PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN P. JEWETT §& COMPANY?» 
17 & 19 Cornhill, Boston. 


JEWETT, PROCTOR & WORTHINGTON, 
CLEVELAND, Onto. 


EGYPT, PAST & PRESENT. 


By Rev. J. P. THOMPSON. 





This intensely interesting and elegant work, the 
publication of which has been unavoidably delayed, 


IS NOW READY. 
Those who are acquainted with Mr. Thompson's 


graphic and elegant style of composition, will 
readily believe that this is a most attractive work, 


His mode of travelling was such as to give him 


tility for the most thorough and successful 

ion, and this charming volume is but the 

jon in words of those investigations, It is 
emphatically 


A BOOK FOR THE PEOPLE: 


For although we have issued it in splendid style, 
with TWENTY ELEGANT ILLUSTRATIONS, yet 
we shall sell it for 


ONE DOLLAR, 


to bring it within the means of those we have been 
unable to purchase the p. ly issue 
works on Egypt, on account of their neck we amg 
We shall trust toa large sale, and uot a high price, 
for remuneration for our investment, 





PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN P. JEWETT § CO., 
BOSTON. 


JEWETT, PROCTOR & WORTHINGTON, 
CLEVELAND, Onto. 
For sale by all Booksellers, 


NEW ENGLAND HOMES. 


Waar a charm lingers sround the me- 
mories of the eweet, charming, rural firesides of New 
England! One of the mee. delightful Books of the Sea- 
son is entiled 





THE 


DOVECOTE: 
HEART OF THE HOMESTEAD. 


A True and a pene of the 
NEW ENGLAND'S HARDY PEASANTRY. 


The Reviewers have bestowed their en-omiums upon 
this fascinating Book with a levish hand. 


Wk MAKE A FEW QUOTATIONS: 


A cherming book, full of home scenes, home expe- 
perience and enjeyments —New Bedford Standard, 


A simple bnt do!ightful narrative of blessed bome 
memories. —Courier, Puiiade!plia. 


«A series of home pictures of exceeding truth and 
naturalness.— Olive Branch, Boston. 


PUSLIGHED BY 


JOHN P. JEWETT & COMPANY. 


BOSTON. 


JEWETT, PROCTOR & WORTHINGTON, 


CLEVELAND, Onto. 
July 14. vd. 
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IVISON & PHINNEY, 
to M. BH. & 4 Co., 178 Fulton st., 
New York,) 

Wholesale Booksell and Publishers, 
Have now ready— 








Saxpens’ New Seares oF 

Scuoons, in five books, Prices 10, 

15 cemta, yd a t., 

lustrated. 

Buperintendent : of Be Sebeete, 

terson and Leonard Hazlett: 

the Normal Schools ; by one hand ‘and ne Prin- 

cipals of the Ward Schools of New York; by BR. H. 

Coburn, late President of Teachers’ Association, 

(New York State ;) by Thomas H. Benton, Jr., Super- 

intendent of Schools, lowa ; aud by the most emi- 

nent feachers generally who have examined them. 
The sale of Sanders’ books is over half « million « 

year. 

Sanders’ New 8 ing Book, and Sanders’ 

Young ' Reader—in Press, 


Il. 
Willson’s Historical Series. 
Zovenite American History, 
ry of the United States, 0 
aneien History, School Edition, 133 
American n History, on, Edition, 2 
Chart of American 6 

The Publishers invite the ériiteal attention of 
teachers and the public to the merits of oy ees ries ; 
especially of the History, which has been 
introduced tate the Public Schools of New York city, 
the Normal School tn Albany, the a (Schools is to 
Newark, Brooklyn, B 
tnd Bt. Loule; oo wall en tm the best Male and Fe: 
male Academies and Semiuaries in all parts of the 
country. 

‘There ts perhaps no historical writer in our 
country, whose facts and dates have been collated 
with so much care, and verified with so much fidelity 

nd labor, as those of Mr. Willson. We know of no 

ber volume of American History which ts so accu- 
rate, and at the same time so full.""—American 
Journal of Education. 





Itt. 
Thomson's Arithmetics. 


Too well known to need recommendation. The 
sale now exceeds 100,000 a year, Prices 18, 19, 38, 
76 cots, aud $1.00. 


Iv. 
Bradbury & Hastings’ Musle Books—Sacred, 
_ Gooue aad Juvenile. 


Vv. 
Scientific and Miscellaneous Text Books, 


Including « new revised and enlarged edition of 
Hitchoock's Geologs. 

Those who cannot procure the above books through 
Booksellers, will receive single copies prepaid, by 
remitting the above price. Teachers who wish to 
examine them, with a view to introduction, will re- 
celve them at half price, and the Publishers will 
make the most liberal terms to schools adopting 
them, and will send ~ane — full we 
on application. Nar 

(Successors to Mark i. eae * Go, ) -~— 
, Th Musical 





Books, No, 178 Fulton street, New York. 


Bold also by Gatoes & Co., Chicago; J. ©. Ivreon, 
Auburn; Mooas & Axpgasos, Cincinnati; and 
Booksellers generally. June, lt, x. 


FANNY FERN AGAIN! 
Now Ready, 
SECOND SERIES 


FERN LEAVES. 


Couaposed of Entirely New Matter. 


One elegant 12mo., with 8 illustrations. 
Price, $1 25. 





TWENTY-FOUR THOUSAND COPTES ORDERED UP | 
TO THE DAY OF PUBLICATION |! 


Wa were prepared to meet heavy orders ; but this 
immense accumulation of them has exceeded both 


our expectations and our utmost efforts to supply | 


them entire. We have sent however a large propor- 
tion of each order, so that all our customers are 
supplied with the work at the same time. We have 
put up for the last two weeks over 1000 coptes daily, 
and shall send them out hereafter at the rate of 

1,200 Corras 4 Day. Our customers can therefore 
depend upon receiving now « fair proportion of 
their orders, and in « few days we hope to meet all 
advance orders, and subsequent ones as fast as re- 
ceived. 


Fanny Fern's Second Series 
is sought “yr with much greater avidity than the 
iret. re for it up to the day of publica 
tion were 
FOUR TIMES GREATER, 
althoagh of the former work there heve already been 


sold 
64,000 Copies! 


But ‘An ounce of fact is worth s pound of argu- 

ment.”’ 
Bend on your orders t 
MILLER, “ORTON & MULLIGAN, 


July 14, ‘Auburn or Buffalo. 





Ker to Grammar Witnout a MASTER. 
—Designed to instruct more in two hours’ stady 
than two years on the system. By enclosing 
cents a copy will be sent to ang t of the United 
States. Address DAYTON & WENTWORTH, 86 
Washington-etreet, Bustun. upe st pb. 


NEW AND POPULAR BOOKS, 
Just Published 


By J. 8 REDFIELD, 
110 & 119 Nassau Sraser, New Yoax. 


CALAVAR; or the of the Con- 
quest: « of Mexico, K. Montgomery 
Bird, author of ‘Nick of the Woods” be In 
fidel, ” 4c. With illustrations by Darley. 12mo, 
cloth, $1 26. 

NICK OF THE WOODS; or the Jibbenai- 
Bosay: « Tale of Kentucky. By R. Montgomery 
Bird, suthor of “‘ Calavar,” &c. New and revised 
oy ae with illustrations by Darley. lzmo, cloth, 
i 25. 


SIMMS'S REVOLUTIONARY TALES, 
Uniform Series. 

KATHARINE WALTON; or the Rebel of 
Dorchester, By William Gilmore ‘Simms, . New 
and revised edition, with illustrations by y: 
12mo, cloth, $1 25. 


THE PABTIBAN ; 
volution. $1 25. 


MELLICHAMPE: & Legend of the Santee. 


1 26. 


THE YEMASSEE: @ Romance of South 
Carolina. $1 25. 


8 Romance of the Re- 


ON RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 


THE RUSSO-TURKISH CAMPAIGNS of 
1818 and 1629. With « View of the Present state of 
Affairs im the East. By Col, Chesney, K. A., D.C. 
L., F. R. 8., Author of the Expedition for the sur- 
vey of the Rivers Euphrates and Tigris. B.. an 
Appendix the I respond- 
ence between the Four Powers, and the Secret Cor- 
respondence between the Russian and English Go- 
vernments, Second Edition. With Maps. $1. 1 
vol,, 12me, cloth. 


A YEAR WITH THE TURKS: or Sket- 
ches of travel in the European and Asiatic Domi- 
nions of the Sultan. By Warington W. Smyth, 
M.A. With « colored Ethnological Map of Turkey. 
Third Edition, 12mo, cloth, 15 cents. 


THE RUSSIAN SHORES OF THE 
BLACK SBA, with « voyage down the Volga, and « 
tour through the country of the Cossacks. By Lau- 
rence Oliphant. 12mo., cloth, two maps and eigh- 
teen cuts, Fourth Edition. 15 cents, 





THE SUPPRESSED LETTERS OF 
THOMAS MOURE. as ~ yee Letter by 
T. Crofton Croker, Eaq., «» and four engrav- 
ings on Steel. 1 vol., lee * tote, $1 60. 


FRANCHERE'S NARRATIVE of a Voy- 
age to the North-West Coast of America, in the years 
1811-12-13 and 14: or the First American Settle- 
ment on the Pacific. By Gabriel Franchere. Trans- 
lated and edited by J. V. Huntington. 
trations. lymo, cloth. Third Edition. $1 


THE CATACOMBS OF ROME, as Illus- 
trating the Church of the First three Centuries, 
By the Aight Rev. W. Ingraham Kip, D.D., Mission- 
ary Bishop of California; suthor of “The Early 
Conflicts of Christianity,” “The Christmas Holi- 
days at Rome.”” With over one hundred Iilustra- 
tions. Third Edition. 12mo, cloth, 15 cents, 

MERRIMACK: or Life at the By 
Day Kellogg Lee. second Edition. In one vol., 
lzmo. $i. 

THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS. 
Denison Maurice. Second Edition. 


y Frederick 
in one vol., 
12mo. $1 


SHEIL’S SKETCHES OF THE IRISH 
BAR. Sketches of the Irish Bar. By Richard 
Lalor Sheil. Edited and AnuStated by Dr. R. Shel- 
ton Mackenzie. 2 vols.,18mo. Fourth Edition. $2. 

THE WORKING-MAN’S WAY IN THE 
WORLD: Being the Autobiography of a Journey- 
| man Printer. 12mo, cloth, $1. Second Edition 
| CLASSICAL AND HISTORICAL POR- 
TRAITS. By James Bruce, 12mo, cloth. $1. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF W. H. ©. 
| HOSMER, now first collected. With s Portrait on 
| Steel. 2 vols.,12mo. ¢§2. 

THE DIVINE CHARACTER VINDI- 
| CATED : a Review of the Conflict of Ages. By Rev. 
Moses Ballou. 1 vol., 12mo. $1. Second Edition. 








i 
| IN PRESS, AND NEARLY READY. 


FIFTY YEARS IN 
SPHERES. Reminiscences of 
By Vincent Nolte. 


| THEN ROSIAN Z of Black- 
| Wood's Magazine, with Memoirs of Wilsm, Lock- 
bart, Hoge, &c., and notes by De. R. Shelton Mac- 
Bentie, editor ‘of “Shell's Sketches of the Irish 
. 5 vols., L&mo, cloth. Portraits and facsimiles. 


THE MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS 
OF DR. MAGINN, now first collected. With Memoir 
| and Notes by Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie. Vols. 1 and 
3, the 0" papunes Parsee. l2mo, with « portrait 
of Dr. Maginn. ¢ 
THE WO NDERFUL AD OF 
CAPTAIN PRIEST: A Tale with but few —- 
and no plot of any consequence, and other 
By Philip Paxton, author of “A Stray Yankee in 
‘exas.”” With illustrations by Darley. 12mo, ae 
THE STUDY OF WORDS—the Secon 


Part—By Richard Chenevix Trench, B.D, — = 
vol., 12mo, 


| @@ Any of the above will be sent by mail, on 
receipt of the smount in money or post-office 
, Stamps. J 


BOTH HEMI- 
a former Merchant. 
In one vol., 12mo, $1 26. 


uly it. 





‘* IN RECOMMENDING your valuable pub- 
ications, which I do everywhere, I feel that | am doing 
greater service to those who will procure and study 
them, than I could in say other way.”—Hon. Tuomss 
J. Rosx, United States Senator. 


BOOKS BY MAIL, 
FOWLERS & WELLS, 
808 Broapwar, New Yor, 


Publish Works 
On Phdrenslogy- 


Erruge oF THess Works may be ordored and received 
by return of ihe vimst wait, postage prepaid by the 
Publishers. 


= hy Lectures on Parone! 
course. Illustrated, Bound in 81 5. 


Conan of Man. By Combe. 
The only Authorized Edition. “Muslin, 81 ote. 


Cote of Man. School Edition. 
Arranged with Questions, 30 cts, 


Defence of My wy 48 with Arguments 


and Testim 





Domestic Life, Theaghts on. Its Con- 
cord and Discord. By N. 15 ote, 


Education, 
— na on Set Babracing Phy- 
mory. illastrated. In 0.8 Fowler. 2 50. 


Education, Founded on the Nature of 
Man. By Dr. Spuzheim. 81 cts. 


1 vol. 


Familiar Lessons on Fhouslogy and 
Physiology. Muslin, in ove volume. §1 25. 


«a aa , Parentage: applied to the 
THe ss SAME, j is co intinding ny 15 eta. 


Marriage: Its pea Soe 9 ee, 


with Directions for 


M d Intellectual [mpro t: 
Applied to SelB lf-Education. By O. S. Footer. ‘Mes. 
in, 87 


Mental Science, Lectures on, occerding 
the Philosophy of Phrenology. By Rev. @ 


Weaver. 87 cts. 


Matrimony: or, Phrenol 
ology applied to the Selection of 
30 cents. 


Moral and Intellectual Science. 
on Gregory, and others. An important 


a 
B 


Proved, TMestrated, anc and 


y-seventh Edition 


Phrenolog 


A 
i ak. 


Phrenological J carnal, American } Month- 
ly. Quarto, Illustrated, A year, One 


Phrenology and the Scriptures. By Re 
Jobe Pierpoxt. 13 ct.” a8 


Phrenclogical Guide: Designed for the 
use of te. 15 ote, 


Phi logical Bust: Designed espec' 
tor Leave ning hs omc gg of tne ag lly 
Gate pecking, 6 * 4 Not aliable.) 
Religion, 
Natsral 


Natural and Revealed ; or, the 
Theology and Moral Bearings of Phrenology. 
87 cents. 
Self-Culture, and Perfection of Lg 4 
ter. By O. 8. Fowler. 
Self- Inet 5 
ructor is i One Hone and dan 
on  a* 
Symbolical Head and Phrenologicel 
Cnart, te Map Form, showing the Nateral Language 


Temperance and Tight Lacin 
Let un Life. By 0. 8. Fowler. 


Works of Gall, Combe, be, Sparsheim, and 
So ie - Agents ‘a and Booksellers 
supplied. e 
Comrters Cataoeces, embracing all works on 

Phrenology, Physiology, Hydropathy, Magnetiam, Psy- 

chology, Phonography, and the Natural Sciences gene- 

relly. Sent by Fow.ens axe Waits, 308 Broad 
way, New York. July tf. 


sing. On the 


A NEW MAP FOR THE MILLION. 


JUsT PUBLISHED 
By A. RANNEY, Peatines end Duster te Tiigs ond 
Booka, No. 195 Broadway, New York, 
ANEW AND BEAUTIFUL MAP OF THE UNITED 
STATES, extending through to the Pacific const, ex- 
hibiting ali the new territorial boundaries, Kansas, 
Nebraska, &e.; the principal completed and pro- 
jected Railroad Routes, including the various Routes 
to the Pacific; Population, Wealth, number of Repre- 
sentatives, &c. dc. 
best of the United States ever pub- 
light ell fa shen form, aod the latest and most 
hate Warum | conus in every qounty of Se Pi Sos 
iscount w 
pt nyt 4 
border. Apply 
—S pitteinea ct 
free of ; ore 
oes tom gs) aye rei 
I RANNEY'S NEW Shim THE UNITED 


cas neh rem aoe 
N. nine of papens 
ct copying the abera 


States 
the same, Sa ao 
¢ anys ets the U: — 
form. R. 
P.S.—Catalogues of 
sent by mail to persons req 
age. 
Jaly lt». 


vreguating em, Books will be 


Oe RANNEY. 





Weser’s Auaremnon, 4 Arias OF THE 


ees. Mounted, $25. 





Zp e“ Periodical Press. 





Lire, Heautu, Happiness.—Tax It- 
LusTRaTeD PaegxoLoeicat Journnat—A repository of 
Science, Béncstion, Biography, General Literature, 
News, Mechani » Ce ¢, the Natural 
Sciences, and all those peegreasive movements cnleniat- 
ed to reform and elevate mankind. Published at $1 per 
year, in advance, by Fowiens anv Watts, New York. 

THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL AND HERALD 
OF REFORMS—A popular Family Journal, devoted to 
Hydropathy, Physiology, with Anatomical Engravings, 
illustrating the human eystem, with familiar instruction 
to learners. It is emphatically a guide to health and 
longevity. Terms, $1 a year. 

THE HYDROPATHIC QUARTERLY REVIEW— 
Anew Professional Magazine,devoted to Medical Reform, 
embracing articles by the best writers, on Anatomy, 
Physiology, Pathology, Sargery, Therapeutics, Mid- 
wifery, ete ; Reports of Remarkable Cases in General 
Practice, Criticisms on the Theory and Practice of the 
various Opposing Systems of Medical Science; Repo: te 
of the Progress of Health Reform in all its Aspects, etc. 
ete., with appropriate illustrations, Each number con- 
tains from 190 to 200 octavo pages, at Two Dot.ars 6 





Address Fow.ers axp Waiis, 308 Broadway, New 
York. 


Acznrs any Canvassrns wavrep in every county. 





JOURNAL OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY, AT - 
NO. 8? CHAMBERS S8T., NEW YORK, 


Tuts Journal is offered in a convenient form for 
binding, and is, at the end of each year, furnished 
with a Title-Page and Index. It consists of twelve 
quarto size pages of closely printed matier, orig 
and selected. 

Each number will contain a catalogue of the new 
American publications of the previous month, with 
titles printed in full, the prices specified, and the 
names of the Publishers —- 

All the principal English and Theological 
Works will be catalogued by auth ors, with prices 
correctly stated. 

Txeams— Mailed to Subscribers at fifty cents per 
year, iu a ong The amount may be remitted in 

tage-stam 
Pall Scmmenications should be addressed to 


G. M. NEWTON, 
Jane, 2t, m. 87 Chambers street, New York. 





PHONOGRAPHIC READING. 
—o— 


Tue Paonocraruer: Comprising the 
first half of vol. 4 of Tus Universal Proxoess- 
ruza, (of which a new series commences with 
July,) containing hints of importance to novitiate 

Phon: ; reporting sr of the Gurreepondlag 








Style, and various 
'To be obtained only by mail. Bound in 
ag ® i 
ress, 
. ’ ANDREW J. 


aie 





. GRAHAM, 
July 2t. Box 730, New York. 
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$1 25 A Year, in Clubs of Four. 
Cheapest Magazine in the World! 


FOURTH VOLUME 


TAS. ARTHUR'S 


HOME MAGAZINE 


WILL COMMENCE IN JULY, 1854, 


The Home Magazine gives nearly 1000 2. 
double-column = pages 
ter ina year. Also, from 12 to 15 Steel Enevevings, 
of a high order of excellence ; besides from 150 to 
200 fine Wood Engravings, 


ALL FOR $1 95 IN CLUBS OF FOUR SUBSCRIBERS! 


The Cheapest Monthly Magazine 
in the World !! 


No ——— in the United States has been more 
generally or more warmly commended Press 
om me — he NE.” abies 

in OURTE ume n fn Jul, ee wil 
be published Mr, DICKENS'S NEW skbras 7 rn 


“HARD TIMES,” 


now appearing in Loudon ; a story which promises 
to be one of the most interesting yet written by that 
eminent author. 

The fourth volume will also contain A New Storr 
by T. &. Anravur, entitled 


“THE GOOD TIME COMING,” 


to be continued through several numbers. To these 
attractions will be added @ choice collection of brief 

—— , and an endless variety of miscellaneous 
reading. 

In conducting this work, the editor (T. 8. Arthur) 
pledges himself to keep its pages free from every 
thing that ts ill-natured, profane, or waloar while, 

he same time, he will seek to impar t thereto the 
highest possible of inte: 

It ta designed especially for he Ces reading, an 
embraces —_ Sisters. = widest range ~ bee = 
jects. nm, itor: ography, = ce 
Science, Wit, Anecdote "Tre vel, ~ are ded 
with care and discrimination. 

cate aan Magazine published gives so extended a 

variety 


TERMS OF ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE, 
1 Copy for One Year, . 
2 Copies “ “ Pe 
5 “ “a “ » 
4 “ “ o 


Zs Six Months’ Subseribers will be taken at half 
m.. additional Subscribers beyond four at the same 
rate, that Is, $1 25 per as. eid 
ere twelve Subscribers and $15 are be the 
getter-up of the club —_ be e eutitled to an addition- 
al copy of the pay ae 
oust tree of pl. men ie bad ” 
$3 50 & copy of HOME MAGAZINE 
Terai a 77 of HOME Mao = 


. 
. 
. 


PREMIUMS. 

To persons getting subscribers for the HOME 
MAGAZINE, the followin ary 
Arthur, are offered as prentenn : Seta ae cas 

For 2 subscribers and #4, one of “Sketches 
of Life and Character,” or one ® coy, “ Lights and 
Shadows of Real Life.” Price of either 
a 5 ~o and $10, 12 vols. “Arthur's 

usehol ary,” or 12 vols, “Arthur's Juv 
Library.” Price of each set $4 50. _— 


CLUB PREMIUMS ON HOME 
MAGAZINE. 
The lo price 
Por i “yo tS it Bie» pan will bes 
copy ot on eeatehes, “ Lights and 


mium will be 
“ Golden Grains 


minum will be 
wa,” or 10 vols, 


26,) premium will be 12 
Library,” ‘or 12 vols, “ Juvenile 


,» or 


Por bh subscribers (at $1 25,) 
either of the above, and s copy 
from Life's Harvest-field. 
cSt ae 8 

" am 
“ Household Librar is! ts and 

For 30 —— ‘(at $1 
vols, “ Housebol: 
Library.” 


» Bor that all be at one office. They may 
with the money, as fast aw obtained, and 
ante yet number is reached, the premiums 


POSTAGE ON HOME MAGAZINE.—1\ cents 
Bumber, if “4 
S r, mer ot. “aenens, im advance at office 


T. 8. ARTHUR & CO. 
July b. it, 107 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 





Tae New Yorx Universe is a 


Woekly N. 
en the Laete toads » paplished in the city alew York, 





street, New York. 


New Volume. 


GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK! 


Tur Jury No. comwanczs Vorume XLIX. 
Subscribers can commence with the New 
See or, tf they wish, u ith the 
number, as we can aloaye supply 
ONE HUNDRED Pagans oF READING EACH 


THE OLDEST MAGAZING IN AMERICA, AND THE ONLY 
ONE ESPECIALLY DEVOTED TO THE waNTs 
OF THE LADIAS OF AMERICA, 


Wer ree this volume with the 
largest list, by that we have had since 

wohameatel” e have, in addition to 
our many excellent the ork another one to add— 

A LIFE OF COLUMBUS, 

for youth, to run through the volume, 
other — of a like preondhneng Rineican 4 rye 
— We think this aw featare wi by 
b — of contribu- 


tore will favor ua as vsoal Sr io hee ooh that ha 
made the “Lady’s Book” so calheated theagheut oes ar 
standard. 


STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 
Fy ee howe always stood unrivalled, 
the same 
om eae w still be given to it, to enable 
a FASHIONS WITH DIAGRAMS, 
iad bi 
bas A pe me bag 5 given great satisfaction to 


DRAWING LESSONS FOR YOUTH. 


We have at leagt one thousand d 
— therefore this 4 > ~~ 8 
ith unabated energy. Any child can learn drawing by 











lessons. 
PARIS, eee hemone PHILADELPHIA 


Tue om.y Cotorgp Poem ry wee hi iance 
=> ep ype dy ~ Herd a -— 
Ameri — 
dad | Balter,” with Pog ican ladies by our own “ Fashion 
RESSMAKING —Our monthly description of Dress- 
making, with plans to cut by. ee Se hee 
fashions are given. The directions are so plain, that 
every lady can be her own dressmaker 
| ey a -—An —_ variety in every number. 
ATTERNS.—Infante’ and 
Fag ~ children’s dresses, 


wee! 
LR ea This subject is treated upon aed 
G - D EY’s EV ALDAMLE RECEIPTS UPON 
EVERY SUBJECT, to Lomer family, 
”™ more than the whale cost of the book. 
lustc.—Three dollars’ worth is 
_Moon Corracus.—Cottage puke wil be’ clotoned 


Min the, various nombers for 1 34 
Drees Fo a Artiel: re, 

‘ancy es, Headd Hale 
Wresihe, Mantilhes’ Walk cee 8 = 
= Storing’ Dr ing- Dresses, Riding-tavite, 

Dresses for Infants and Young Misses, Dresses, 
Capes Cloaks of Fur in season, Patterns for Needle- 
pen. “y of all kinds, and Patterns to cut dresses by, are 
given monthly. 

Orders for any of the above articles, or for clothing for 
ladies and children, rns for abe farniture, sre 
ry, head ornaments, &c., &c., will be 
mitting to the Publisher, 

Splendid Steel, Line, a @ Mezzotint En- 
gravings in every Number. 

Taig sm cdoage to bo found in Godey. “Gopay's 

Lapy’s Boox” contains precisely ery for which you 

have to take at least three other magazines to get the 

same amount of in! 


“ Tae ‘ Lapy's Boox’ isa 
to the fair sex of America, 
scriber—every citizen should see 
of his wife or daughter. 
tionably pure and 
ing — of the 
and hi 
priety.”"—Easton Clarion. 


Tiodical lit 
very Aer 


treasure 


retu: 
Nectual ment. God 
hie motto, > » EXCELSIOR I more elevated = 
is vi ing its pro- 





TERMS. 


$3. Two copies 
Piroee Sy wk re gl an chacsy ot ne. 
— e club, inaking sty copies, 610 
t copies one to the person 
wit ie ak mao nas cep, a, 
an ex 
om enting the chek sins Godlee twelve copies, $20. at 
we “on rs "s Book” ont © Aetre’e Home 
Magazine” ser.t one year for $3 50. 
L, A. GODEY, 
113 Chestout St., Philadelphia. 
3 pe cimens sent if desired. July 18. 





ENLARGED AND IMPROVED! 
Tue Woo.i-Grower anv Srock Re- 


8, and should be in the hands of every owner or 
, Cattle, Horses, Swine or Poultry 
—whether located Eastor W: South— 





‘est, or North or 





for most of iS oe accu, ethene ae, 


whe Six Sixth ee commencing’ July, 1854, soe, will 


vGleewe OCTAVO PAGES oe ea 
and ongarr te in both 
Among other matters of interest to +t. 
Breeders, Grasziers, op poms &c., the new volume 
will contain web pee ye) tle, Horses, 
Sheep, &c., and the names and res ences of the 
and Owners ofl I Stock 

hout the country. Published in the best 
style, and illustrated with portraits of Domestic 
Animals, Designs of Farm Buildings, and other ap- 


x8. 
t@ Specimens sent free. 
ng yr ee pt amnetgby five copies for $2 ; 
eight for $3—in Dock volumes at same 





Ball's Column. 
PE GUITAR. 


WITH THE GREAT AND INCREASED ATTEN- 
tion now given to the study of Music, the present 
almost unparalleled demand for this beautiful and 
graceful instrument should not be a matter of sur- 





A few years ago, it was quite a novelty to hears 
lady or gentleman play the Guitar; but the popu- 
larity of the instrument bas so greatly increased, 
that there is now ecarcely a family of any musical 





ta Now is the time to 
money, properly e enclosed, may be mailed at our risk, 
sg 


D. D. T. MOORE 
Rochester, N. ¥. 


Moore's Rucat New Yoreer ts the leading Ame- 
rican Weekly Agricultural, Literary and Family 
Newspaper. It « larger fs ae ig A than any 
other Agricultural or oo gen bg in the Union— 
the best evidence superfor m A new half 
yolume commences July 1. Terms, $2 « year ; ¥ 
for six months. Specimens free. 

MOORE, Rochesteg, N.Y. Saly tb. 





MUSICAB. 


Prof. V. C. Taylor's New Music Book for 
1854 and °55. 


The Chime 


Is the title of a new Book of Psaum- 
opy, nearly ready, by hie CORYDON a 
Organist uetor of Music Pu 


ist and Cond at Strone 
Cuvnen, Brooklyn, and Author of Tayton’s Sssase 


Minereet, Gotpen Lyrae, Cuomat Anruens, Con- 


ae, &e., sl 
Fou ~~ fe since Mr. Tayton pro- 
ogee "i Ay work of imody, (the Golden Lyre,) 
he has improved this interval with the utmost delibera- 
work. From his 
uaintance with teachers of sing- 
it the 


werk contains 


4 COMPLETE AND SYSTEMATIO SERIES OF IN- 
STRUCTIONS FOR THE 
MELODEON ; 
iy of the book will ~ ge mat 


various me than an: 
ome, which n will po = 
lar tunes 


EE 


> more 
of of the Au- 
of selections 


in 
tle 


y of the work, 
Bay ty SUFFICIENTLY LARGE 
EASE IN ROOMS OF ¢ 
ND BY PERSONS OF PARTIALLY 


Bass is omitted, and oo > cnet, = 
Alto are brought down in small 
Treble and Bass staves’; thus affording a facility for for 
being executed upon keyed instruments of the — 
not versed in the science of j. 
from the press about the 18th 
DANIEL BURGESS & CO., Poblishors, 
60 Jowm street, NewYork . 
‘estern Agency—S. C. GRIGGS & CO., Chicago, 
UL. ; aud will be for sale by all Booksellers. 
Copies will be furnished for examination by remitting 
a= by pate or post-office stamps. 
aly 


FOSTER’S MELODIES. 
IN ORDER TO ENCOURAGE THE AL- 
READY GREAT AND 
Still Increasing Demand 


POR THE COMPOSITIONS OF 


STEPHEN C. FOSTER, Esq., 


We have concluded to make this 
Liberal Offer to Purchasers. 


Faee'or sending us one dollar, will receive by 
nell Faas REE OF a een gee four of the following five 
laut cal, as we think, 
VERY y Best SONGS, 
hich would cost in the aggregate, when bought at re- 
tail, a that amount, as will be eran tay tho 





Ko. $9—Orn Mowonme, + + + «+ « price 95 cents, 
— Wu cis, we wa 2 Isard you, : : 38 
96—JE4NIe WITH THS 1 JonT BROWN matn, 38 


The latter three above-named are embellished with 
beavtifal 


Lithographic Vignette Titles. 


In ease the purchasers are already in cn of one 
or more of these pieces, they may name oe 
any of the other Beene on ore Satuaaaee eoatages, 
ree eee injecy to 


its appearance. 
, POND 4 ©9., 





. FIRTH. 
July it. pv. No.1 Franklin Square, New York. 


P jon, but at least one of ite members numbers 
among his accomplishments that of playing the 
Gourrar. 

One great cause of the present popularity of the 
instrument, is the introduction of an article that 
will stand the severe teat of our climate. 

The instruments of French, German, and Spanish 
make will in a very short time crack all to pleces in 
our climate, and they are a constant source of 
annoyance and expense to the owners; whereas, 
those made by Wm. Hatt & Bon, of this city, are 
not only warranted to stand the climate, but they 
are better and fuller toned than any others, The 
scale is mathematically correct, and there is less 
Mability of breaking the strings than on any other 
instruments, 

The finger-board and frets are so constructed that 
the ends of the fingers cannot be injured in playing: 
and the learner will find this difficulty, s0 much 
complained of in other Guitars, very nearly, if not 
entirely obviated in those made by Wm. Hall & Son. 

The frets are secured In a groove so that they can- 
not come out, and they are so shaped that the most 
perfect glide can be made without the least injury 
or inconvenience to the fingers. 

We give a full description of these Guitars, and 
the Prices: 

No, 1, Mshogany Guitar, with patent head, in 

case, with extra set of strings, ois 
No, 2. Rosewood, do do 20 
No, 3, do do extra beading, eto, 38 
No, 4 Do do do oval back, etc, etc., 80 
No. 5. Do do do centrifugal bars, etc., 
inlaid sound-hole, 

do do elegantly inlaid, and 

finished in superior style, 


No. 6. 
50 

Any person enclosing either of the above sums of 
money to our address, will receive a Guitar of cor- 
responding value, with @ case, and extra set of 
strings. They will be carefully packed and sent to 
any distance. They are always warranted. 

Our Patent-heads are made expressly and only for 
our Guitars. They are better mado, of less weight, 
and are less liable to get out of order than any other 
Guitar Patent-head. 


OUR NEW PATENT PEG-HEAD 

for Guitars is one of the best improvements yet 
made, It is very simple, canscarcely get out of 
order: it does not add to the expense, and the 
Guitar can be tuned more rapidly, and with equa: 
Precision, as with the ordinary patent-head, and .t 
requires no more power to turn the peg. 

This head can be attached to any Guitar at an ex- 
pense of Five Dollars. 


THE NEW PATENT CAPO D’ASTRA 
is a great improvement on the old plan ; there being 
no necessity for taking it off the Guitar; and it can 
be affixed to any part of the neck, and detached in- 
stantly, while the person is playing. 

PRICE 60 CENTS EACH. 


GUITAR STRINGS. 


Tho great complaint among Guitar-players ts the 
want of good strings, To meet this demand, as far 
as the covered strings are concerned, we manufac- 
tnre a very superior article out of the best American 
floss, which has a much stronger fibre than any 
other, We have also a new plan for manufec- 
turing them, which, together with the excellence 
of the staple, gives them greater strength than any 
other string. 

For the three catgut strings, we have the very 
best Italian. On the receipt of 75 cents, in either 
postage-stamps or money, we will send to any part 
of the United States a set of our best guiter-strings, 
postage pald. 

Our Guitars may also be had of all the principal 
Music Deslers in the United Stetes, at the above 
prices, adding only the expenses of transportation, 

HALL & 80N, 
259 Broadway, (opposite the Park,) 


Jaly 1 t. vd. New York. 
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Evavel. 
TRAVELLERS’ DIRECTORY. 


POR THE NORTH. 
ALBANY.—Hudson River Ratlroad.—Chambers St. 
(Bxpress Traims) . . . 6 a.m. and 4 Pm. 
. - 490, 6.45 a.m, ond 4.45 Pm 
ALBANY.—Hadson River Ratlway.—Way Trains. 
9 a.m. and 12 mw. and 3 P.m. 
Return. . . 6.45.4 10.45 4.m.; 44 6P.™. 
POUGHKEEPSIE.—Hadson River R. R., Chambers 
ot... . 47,9, Wam, 19 we, &3,4,56,6 
P.M. 
TARRYTOWN . . 1.10, 10 am. &8, 4, 5.90, 10.90 r. a. 
PREKSKILL. .. . . 4, 7.10, 9, 104.0, 19 m., 23, 4, 
6.90, 6. Pom. 





POR THE.EAST. 

BOSTON via STONINGTON.—Steamers C. Vander- 
bilt and Commodore—Pier 3, N.R., 6 r.M. 

BOSTON via FALL RIVER—Steamers Empire State, 
and Bay State.—Pier 4, N.R., 5 Pm. 

BOSTON via NORWICH.—Steamers Worcester and 
Knickerbocker,—Foot of Cortlandt St., 
6 Pm, 

BOSTON.—New Haven Railroad.—Canal Street, 
Sam. £40 m. 

SPRINGPIELD.—New Haven Ratlroad.—Canal 8t., 
8, 11.30 a.m. & 4 P.M. 

HARTPORD.—New Haven Rallroad—Canal Street, 
8, 11.90 4.0. 24. m. 
Steamers City of Hartford and Granite 
State—Peck Slip, 4 P. M. 

NEW HAVEN.—New Haven Railroad—Canal Street, 
7, 8, 11.90 a.m, & 5, 4 Pm. 
Return, 5.20, 6.45, 9.36 a.m. £1.10, 9.25 p.m. 

PORT CHESTER.—New Haven Rallroad—Canal 8t., 

0.15, 11.90 4.6. 26.15 ru. 


FOR THE SOUTH. 
PHILADELPHIA.—Amboy Railroad—Pier 1, N.R., 
TAM. &2 Pm, 
Return, 7 a.m. & 2 Pom. 
PHILADELPHIA.—New Jersey Railroad—Foot of 
Liberty Street, 1, 9, 11 a.m. & 4, 6.90 P.m. 
Return, 1.90, 8, 9 a.m. & 4.15, 6.30 P.m. 
EASTON.—Morris and Essex Rallroed—Foot Cort- 
landt Street, 8.30 a.m. 
OBANGE.—Morris and Essex Railroad—Foot Cort- 
landt Street, 12 =. 
DOVER.—Morrts and Essex Raflroad—Foot Cort- 
landt Street, 8.30 a.m., 3.30 P.m. 
MORRISTOWN.—Morris and Essex Raflroad—Foot 
Cortlandt St., 6.30 a.., 3.30, 4.90 p.m, 

NORFOLK, PETERSBURG AND RICHMOND— 
Steamer Jamestownu—Pier 13, N.R., Satur- 
day, 3 Pim. 


FOR THE WEST.* 

BUPFALO.—Erie Rallroad—(Express Train)—Foot 
Duane Street, 5 P.m, 

CHICAGO —Erte Ratlroad—(Express Train)}—Foot 
Duane Street, 5 r.m. 

DUNKIRK. — Erie Rallroed—(Matil Train) — Foot 
Duane Street, 6.16 a.m. 

DUNKIRK.—Erie Ratlroad—(Rxpress Train)}—Foot 
Duane Streel, a.m. &5 Pm. 
= = eo 


General Business. 


Tue New Pocket SYRINer, WITH 
Diaegcriova por rts Use.—The undersi take plea- 
sure in off-ring to the public, the Hydropathic Profession, 
ane especially to famiies, a new and sq) InsectiIne 
Inereumenr, with an l.uvermarep Mawvat, by R. 
T. Twas, M. -, siving complete yn ae for the em- 

@ price of Tam New 

= Svames ‘e only Three Dollars and a Half, and 

may be seat by Express to ~ iy desired. All orders 

containing remittances should be prepaid, and directed 
to Any AND {x B08 Broadway, ay Tork. 

rider, to 

—y and ‘pationte, 

atas 

ing, with ite = wa tittle 

more Fagg t-book, while ite dura- 

ble will | Inet a sat a lifetime me. 

The New Inatrument may be sent to any place desired 

by Express. 








moot ihe tanta of Hi 
entaenel a 
of the ao 





Boox ILiusTRarions, 
Portraits, Buildings, Views, Ma- 
ph mad Seals, "Bank 


ing, &c., engraved in the best style 
229 Brceadway, 
One door above Aster House N.Y. 





w. C. & J. Nerv, dealers in Electro- 
Magnetic Machines, Telegraph Registers, Reeeiving 
Magnets and Keys, wholesale and Retail. No. 8 
Sourn Savavru sruser, Philedelphia. July, 1t,bo 





—~ 


This extraordinary substance has now been tested nearly Niwz Years, and ite 


FIRE AND WEATHER-PROOF 


Qualities are the most ExTraonpiNaRy. Instead of the action of the weather destroying the coating, as 
it does ordinary Paints, it only ae to turn it into « perfect Stats pow vb protecting whatever is 
covered from the action of FIRE or W! ‘HER. 

It has just been awarded the highest 


PREMIUM AT THE WORLD'S FAIR, 


And has for the last four years received the highest Premiums from the Fairs of the Amzricay IneTrruTsT. 

Nearly every Railroad Company in the Union is using this Paint in preference to any psy Fw dis- 
covered. We have hundreds of Certificates from Officers of different Roads. We select the following 
Roads who are using this Paipt 

Reading ratlroad, Renesetcente railroad, Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore railroad, York and 
Cumb. railroad, Hudson River railroad, New York and Harlem railroad ware Central railroad, Cam- 
den and Amboy railroad, Baltimore and Ohio rafiroad, Richmond and Frederic rg railroad, Virginia 
Central railroad, Georgia ratiroad, Atlanta and La Grange railroad, Central om Savannah, acon 
and West. railroad, Montgomery and West Point railroad, Jeffersonville railroad, E. Tenn. and Georgia 
rallroad, Baltimore and Susquehanna ratiroad, Alabama and Tenn. railroad, Fitchburg 
Colony ratiroad, Mass., Western and Atlantic railroad, Charlotte and South Carolina rail 
and Columbia railroad, South ——_ — , Seaboard and Roanoke railroad, Eastern raf! 
South Reading railroad, M baryport and Georgetown railroad, Richmond and Danville railroad, 
Fall River railroad, New oe Willimantic and Palmer railroad, Ironton railroad, nt and To- 
ledo railroad, Cleveland, Cin,. and Columbus railroad, Camden and Atlantic railroad, Boato orces- 
ter railroad, Long Island railroad, a and Baltimore railroad, Pittsburg and Steubenville rail- 
road, Orange and Alex. railroad, Gap railroad. 

The deciaton in the United States Court, establishing the validity of the Patent, throws the manufac- 
ture and sale of all the Fire-proof Paint entirely into my hands ; but instead of increasing the price, (as 

many would,) I sball very ne reduce it, as I can a large quantity much cheaper pro- 
portionately than a small o 

The genuine article, phew | in of] or In dry powder, can at all times be had at the 


GENERAL DEPOT, 119 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 
WILLIAM BLAKE, Patentee. 


LIGHTE, NEWTON & BRADBUR\’S 


PIANO FORTES. 
JNO. A. SMITH & COS MELODEONS. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE ABOVE CELEBRATED INSTRUMENTS, 
Wholesale and Retail. 


GEO. F. BRISTOW, MORSE & CO., 
423 Broadway, New York. 





July tf. pv. 





Jane it. vp. 





SEWING MACHINES. 


GROVER, BAKER & C0,’ 
‘PATENT. 


Patented Feb. 1)}th, 1851. 
“ June 99d, 1852. 
e Feb. 22d, 1853, 
© Dec. 20th, 1853, 


We invite our patrens, and the public generally, to call and examine our SEWING MACHINES, now 
adapted to all the wants of the commanity, and carried to such perfection that it ie no injustice to other Machines 
to any, that they surpass any thing before offered to the public. We have now perfected and adapted our Ma_ 
chines for manufacturing 


BOOTS AND SHOES, 

BAGS AND UPHOLSTERY WORK, 
QUILTED WORK x of all kinds, 

val DRESSES AND MANTILLAS, 
CARRIAGE : TRIMMINGS, 

GLOVES AND MITTENS, 

SHIRTS AND COLLARS, 


NG, 
Gat TERS AND EMBROIDERY. 


And in these, or in any other kind of Sewing, we challenge s comparison of our work with any thing done 
either by hand or machine. 





Call and examine. Price $75 to $195. 
GROVER, BAKER & Cco., 


No. 166 Balti 
[may 





Puttapgtrwra, Vo, 42 South Fourth street, | 


New Yorx, No. 405 Broad way. May tr. eomp 





AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


iano 


A Sen iees Ga tersh FATAPE Per 
the EXHIBITION ALL 


the INDUSTR 
NATIONS. 


Open EVERY = and EVENING, 


(execpt Sunday,) 
from 8 A.M. till 10 P. M. 


There will be 10 FREE ADMISSIONS, with the ex- 

ception of Exhibitors and the Press ; and no Season 

Tickets will be 

The Carstat Patace has undergone the most ex- 

nts, and is rapidiy 
ng ee of 

very quarter of the wo. 
The MACHINERY DEPARTMENT 
Pie PICTURE GALLERY is — the m 
Homtepbere. and valuable collection in the Western 


The SCULPTURE contributions embody over 300 
bem rare, many of them 
of ee enaatette workmanship. Many 

now en ro! 


ute from Europe. 
A section of of the On Gnueat Cepar Taxe from Califor. 
nia fs con 


by Tis patriotic owner. This is no 
pieced-up or manufactured , but a perfect and 
entire log from a Tree 92 feet in circumference and 
pm tee, high. Prof. ar Pierce, of Harvard College, 








, have 
it, and poe that at ry rate of siewth exhibited 
by the on and estimated from the annual rings, the 
3,241 years old. 

yn wad the Crystal Palace encloses, at this 
Moment, more articles of a novel, useful "and in- 
str uctive character, than can be examined in xeveral 
days with are diacr andi aug- 

velted upon. 


y be 
Ab oficient ‘Orchestra of Music will be @ attend- 
ance at the Crystal Palace every morning, afternoon 
and evening. 

The Association offers several Prizes of Gold Me- 
dals, worth one thousand dollars each, or their equi- 
valent in cash ; also other Prizes a Cash, Plate, 
Medals and Diplomas for worthy Inventions, Manv- 
factures and Works of Art, 

All articles which are deemed worthy of a place in 
this Grand Exposition of the World’s Industry and 
Art, are admitted WITHOUT ANY CHARGE WHATEVER 
TO EXHIBITORS. An efficient Police are in constant 
pe Te day and night, and the utmost care is 

sed in protecting articles exhibited, but the Associ- 
pee disclaims accountability for loss or damage to 
such articles. 

All umbrellas, a, &c., must be left at the 
stand near the door, As the Crystal Palace is « 
Bonded Warehouse waters cannot be permitted to 
we packages of any size Into or out of the Build- 

ne 








No checks given, and no A re re-admitted on the 

same ticket. P. RNUM, President. 
Tickets of admission . me Suse Palace may be 

had at the office of this Journal, 308 Broadway, New 
ork. June tf b v. 





Mitcuecu’s Serres or Dissecrep 
Mapa. —Meertam. Moore & Co., Troy, N. Y., are pub- 
of Maps, — which they would 


others. 
Map of the United 


Mitchell’s Disse~ted Map of the Eastern States. 
“ . “ “ Middle oe 
“ . “ “ Southern “ 
oe “ “ Western 
The above are made from Mitchell's latest Maps, are 
poe Sgn oe! poe gh ag to be in- 


structive as wel! for the 
from the trade ie woltehiod: es pee 


Mcb.2t.ex.t. Menrzram, Moons & Co., Troy, N. Y. 





YOUNG & JAYNE, 
CARPET DEALERS, 


432 PEARL STREET, New York. 
July e. o. m, St. pd, 





Warner's Parent Premium Pumr.— 
Tue ost Smeie, Dunaste, Powerrut anv Cusar- 
tet Deovsix-Active Forcs-Pumr mn use. 


We have high testimonials, showing its value for 
Weis, Crerzanns, Sutee, Steampoats, Mixes, Ex- 
orvas, &c., but it is commending :TeaLr to al! who see it. 
It has taken the First Premium at State and Nations! 
Fairs. Its last success was st the ae York Agricel- 
tural Fair at Sara’ a 
Rooms and Elevated 
more sim) cay wk] , 
roa ffereot-sined | dey Garden aol 

ire-Engines, Suction-pipe- bose, &., constantly on band. 

A. W. GAY & ©O., Proprietors, 
118 Maiden Lane. 

June ¢ o m 3t Dd 





DR. N. EDWARDS, 
DENTAL SURGEON ard 


Manufacturer of Artificial Teeth, 


(LATE OF 338 BROADWAY,) 
Would respectfully notify the inhabitants of this 
city, and of the ——s generally, that he has R& 
MOVED to his spacious rooms, 651 BroaDwst, 
a he can be found at all hours. = operations 


Place iB nie 
or in the world. 


cit 

Ni B.—Block hag “carved and colored to suit any 
case or complexto t 

A Lady will be in attandence to receive and wal 
upon Tndies and children. 

Medios njoy the utmost privacy while having 
their work done;and avery convenience of a private 
dwelling will be found. 

ies’ names never given as reference without 
permission, June 1t bd 
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Wueetes & Witson Manvuracrur- 
me Company’s Smwine Macnivg, manufactured at 
Watertown, Conn, Office; 343 Broadway, New York. 
Agencies at 63 Court street, Boston ; 172 Chestnut street 
Philadelphia ; Ir.n Hall, Wasbington. 

These Mav anes have been in successful 
the bands of mansiaatarers and families, for 
years, and a ha 
- The i pre; to 

the pablic, with that increased jf — 4 im their merits 
which the united test; y of their numerous customers 
has strengthened a: 

These Machines are entirely different from any other, 
the principles on which they are made being EXCLUsIVE- 
“7 our ewn, 

the advantages of this Machine overany others 

ose poe 

ss * The simplicity of ite constructicn, and the ease with 
which it can be kept in the most periect order, 

. The perfect manner in which the operator is en- 
abled to stitch and sew the various kinds of work, from 
the finest linen to the coarsest cloths. 

idity with wie 
it has no equal 


om, in 


3. It particularly — in the 
work can be execu 

4, The little rowan 
even those of the 
without injury to ther health 

We are now manufactur ring « larger-sized Machine, 
more particalarly ted to the sewing of leather, can- 
vas bags, and the heavier kinds of cloths, 

An examinaticn of our Machines is respectfully solicit- 
ed at our Office, 343 Broadway. July itp 


ate to propel them, enabling 
te constitution to use them 





Unirep States ScHoot AGENCY AND 
Amenioan TeacuEers’ Union, (1847,) by BE. BH. Wi 
cox & Sons, No. 293 Broadway. A perpetual Adver- 
tiser and Introducer, devoted to Universal Educa- 
tion. Bevefit to Patrons, 100 per cent,, executing all 
orders for Checkholders at one per cent., $6, $10, 
$15, $20, &c,, remewing the check ~ each order, 
Life-membershtp, $30, $50, $75, $100, 
negotiator in the world. No 
Checkholders are agents to supply every want 
every town, and share equal dividends. Inviting 
the co-operation and patronage of all, promoting 
universal acquaintance with the best educators in 
the world. Correspondence throughout the Union 
and in foreign lands. Teachers’ meeting daily. 
Suiting nineteen out of twenty schools ; engaging 
bandreds at first call. Every check ts cancelled for 
tbe owner or his order, Schools, Churcaes, &c., 
will be visited, Jaly lt. v. 





PLEASANT AND PROFITABLE EMPLOY- 
wEnt.—Capable Y: Men and Women, with Vay k. to 
$25, may obtain healthful, pleasant and profi 


ployment in every town and village 

of useful won Docks, aed By one ie gev- 
eral valuable J For poe peitieniaon, address (post- 
Paid) we ano W 


AN Agents w' 
PR, the bilit: » 
be Prabenat i 7 tom 





Our PHILADELPHIA Baancw Gaze. 
wer.—We have opened a 
Arch street, (below ede peg ne) ‘ES 
all our a Busts, Si 
ers, Anatomical Plates, &c., = 7 
or reat at New York ork prices. 

, with full written 

deseriptons of , A and evening. 
‘eriptions received for pd matin Dy . - 


hart 








a... 

and measure ; 

on hand ; Gold 
tering on Glass, warranted to stand. 
Signs pat up to order, 





it 
pw boy to pupils. 
t of 





BRADY’S 
CARD TO THE PUBLIC. 


A NEW FEATURE IN DAGUERREOTYPES HAS RECENTLY BEEN 
INTRODUCED BY BRADY, 
AT HIS OLD GALLERY, 


205 BROADWAY, CORNER OF FULTON STREET. 


Tue extent of his Establishment enables him to produce for 50 cents, and $1, 


ee sew ofa Ray ws | infinitely y superior to the us' y d cheap pictures, This MH 

w feature and the fame of the artist is too well known to doubt its 
pth The | public can now rely on sthcietag as good a picture for that price as can possibly be put 
up, and a far better picture than can be at the same rates. Brady's New Gallery, 359 
Broadway, over Thompson's Saloon, is fitted up with great taste and beauty, and possesses greater 
facilities for phe pm first-class portraits than any similar establishment in this country. These 
Galleries form t resort for persons of taste—containing as they de largest collection of dis- 
be pew ry in America. Medals were awarpep to Brady at the World’s Fair in London, 
85. att i 


Baap’ pres DAGURREEAN GALLERIES, ES, Non, 2088 359 Broadway, over Thompson’s Saloon. 
EXCELSIOR SEWING MACHINES, 
PATENTED BY E. HOWE, Jr., Sept. 10, 1846. 

OFFICE, 140 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Tuess Machines are warranted (with proper use) not to get out of repair. They are built in a good, substan- 
tial manner, and will do all manner of work done by any other Machine, (except very fine linen,) in a manner 
d to give satisfacti 
The stitch is the same on both sides, and will not rip or come out any more than sewing done by hand. Call 
and see them in operation at the Office, 140 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
June ly p ‘ W. A. DAWSON, Aeent. 


UNDER-GARMENTS, GLOVES, HOSIERY, 
GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING GOODS. 


AN EXTENSIVE and Superior Variety of the above Goods at the Lowest Prices hee whieh they can be 
tein end Maeteatent hi é 


purchased in this Country, will be found at the well-known Imp rf 


UNION ADA: MS, 
No. 591 Broapway, (Opposite the Metropolitan Hotel, ) Naw Yorx, 


7 


Ovr Books are kept on sale as follows: 
Fowlers & Wen eoe, 142 Washington st., Boston. 
.« “ 931 Arch st., Phils. 
D. M. Dewey, Rochester, N 3%. 
T. §. Hawks, Buffalo, 




















June 3t b 





Mecuamics, MANUFACTURERS, AND IN- 
—A New Volume of the SCIENTIFIC 

AMERICAN i is commenced about the September, 
each year, and is the Bast PAPER for Mechanics and In- 
oy pl ay Ae world. It has a circulation of 

25,000 copies Wee! 

Each Volume rer cl 416 of most valuable read- 
ing-matter, and is illustrated with over 

500 MECHANICAL ENGRAVINGS 

of New Inventions. 

(@™ Tue Screntirtc Amenicay is a Weekly Journal 
of the Arts, Scierces, having for its ob- 
ject the ey of the interests of Mechanics, — 





Each Number is illustrated with from Five to Ten 
ORIGINAL ENGRAVINGS | 
of New Mechanical aan, Se all of the best in- 


tions on the 
ee ofall Kinda of Machinery, Tools, &c, de. 
It is aah wie sow tap op bees ee 
being ted to binding, subscriber ts 
the end of the year, of a Volume of hs pegeas ii 
lustrated with upwards of 500 Mechanical Engravings. | 


tent 
Ipresicn, a volume, each comet a terme a Corrrieut Gotp OrnaMENTED WIN 


the useful and entertaining. The Pa- Dow-Smapzs, of a Common or Superior quality, on Lin- 
tons nthe are worth ton timse the subscription | © W Site, fursithes whhect Deptie oy aytty 
Vd cal ¥ 
gates too cme, em at Retail or Order, at manufacturers’ prices. 
|p D_L. P. Wau-ey, 414 East Broadway, Up we. ove 
TERMS! TERMS!! TERMS!!! 


| the Chatham. square Post-ffice. 
One Copy, for oe Behe bH Tas Warring AND SPELLING Sabon 
way Se for Six — eo the introduction of 


Ten Copley, in for eve Maniby ” i 
‘welve Months- - 
Twenty 


and Mer a a Doughty, Detroit. 
Morton, Louisville, 45 ” 


Henry ¢1 
Heald, Ballston, N 








16 
22 i 
jes, © Joan Month - - 

Western money taken at for sab-— 

alin post office stamps taken at par value. 
Letters should (ts directed iposhoat 
M & Co., 

198 Fulton p abe New York. 


Puonstic Pustications for sale ON Fow.ers 
| cot Lessons, in large Puoweric Spxutine: Twelve 
in large , 25 cents; First Phonetic 
Reader, 10 cents tie 


3 Second Reader, 20 cents; 
Transition Reader, _ one Pose ig Writer, 10 cents; 
The Unbalanced, an 





PATENT OF FICE.—In connection with the publica- 
tion of the Scrawtiric Ammatcan, Messrs. Munn & Co, 
conduct the most extensive Patawr Aczncy in t 
world. cten of Baroy aed emp a te in na 
chief cities abe loy an ° . 

: ane core ot 


fully and honorably a: 
This is very im - le so many 
ahs. nportant, oe 0 ms pre- 


lars of instruction and information, in regard t 





the ‘Reporting e Byte et of Pho. 
am. 








Cosiars 

the novelty of (pk ela for- 
Bwty MUNN & CO,, 

198 Fulton street, New York. 


these works will be ‘ued oy return ot the 
| | Panes, , by Fow.mns axp Wars, 131 Nassau street, 


May It ’ Ne 


Tift 
ai 


E 





if 
x 
i 





VT ICAL 


Bust, pasi@\mp msrectaiy ror 
Luagyunrs : Showing the exact lo- 
cation of all the Organs of the 
Brain fully developed, which will 
enable every one to study the 
science without an instructor. It 
may be packed and sent with safety 
by express, or as freight, (not by 
mail,) to any part of the world, 
Price, including box for packing, 
only $1 26. he ge « Weuts. 
inventions of the 


can os meet ) 
very short ‘ine, from = model head oven e 
science of Ph nS 

gans is concerned. New York Daily Sun. 





Hupson River Rarroap. — Trains 
leave Chambers Street daily for Albany and Troy. 


int ote Sinton, May 8, 1854, the Trains will run 
aieos Tram—6 a. ., th h in four h 
necting with N. rn and Weste: ate rm Traine. 7 diosa 
Maw Taam—9 a.m. Through Way Trains, 5 
and 5 P.M. ot ~— 
Express Trauve— 4 P. mu. 
AccommopaTion TRaIn—6.30 P. m. 
For Tarrytown—At ll P. m. 
For Povewxexrsis—W 3: sere Siret 
™. and ro P.M. from Cham 
ae t and Passenger Train at 1 Fr. m. from 


Fon PErEKSKILL—At 10 a.m. and 534 Pr. m 
‘town , Peekskill and P. 
A. os en ‘oughkeepsie Trains 


e ip 
Passenge at Chambers, Canal, Christophe: 
19th and Slot Burecta, Ms 
Sunpay Mam Tramvs—At 5 A ?.™. from Canal 


Street for Albany, stopping atall Way Statious. 
Epmunp rede Superintendent. 





ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 


Manufactured of the best Material, 
and mounted on Gold or Silver, on 
latest improved plan, which 
cannot be pcpeenen #8 regards durability and beau- 
ty of appearan: 

Teeth neatly ‘Tiled with p ase pelt, elso skilfully 
extracted. Persons in want Dental operations 
would do well i to call before going Geowmers, and 

of work by 
MEADER & HIGGINS, 
533 Broadway. 





Sap Wig é. 
50,000 Copies Sold. 


PETERSON’S FAMILIAR SCIENCE, 
FOR FAMILIES AND SCHOOLS. 


Tue object of this popular Book is to 
explain bg ene we but in 7 simplest ‘ 


over tw 
nomena of life. It i# already introduced Into the 


schools of the Union, 








Fine edition, price $1, Cheap edition, 60 cents. 
Sent free per meil, on receipt of the " published 
price, Address 


ROBERT £. —— & & CO., Publishers, 

Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
A very liberal Pr allowed an, Clergy- 
men, and Book Agents. June it. b, pv, 
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DEFINITION OF THE FACULTIES, 
ACCORDING TO THEIR NUMBERS. 


DOMESTIC PROPENSITIES. 
1. Amartvanuss.—Conjugal love; the attachment of the 


Deficiency : Neglect of friends and society ; the hermit dis- 
position. 
4. Lxuasrrrvenzss.—Love of home; desire to live perma- 


unite for life; and to remain constantly with the loved one. 

Abuse: Excessive tendency to attachment. Deficiericy: 

Wandering of the connubial affection. 

6. Conrinvrry.—Ability to chain the thoughts and feelings, 
dwell continually on one subject until it is completed. 
: Prolixity; tediously dwelling on a subject. Defi- 

ciency : Excessive fondness for variety; “too many irons in 


the fire.” 
@urish: PRopenarries. 

B. Vrratrvensss.ggLove of life; youthful vigor even in ad- 
vanced age. Abuse: Extreme tenacity to life ; fear of death. 
Deficiency : Recklessness and unnecessary exposure of life. 

6. Compa Trvenmss.—Self-defence ; resistance: the energetic 
go-ahead disposition. — A quick, fiery, excitable, fault-find- 
ing, cont Deficiency : Cowardice. 

7. Draravcrivesnss.—Executiveness ; propelling power ; the 
exterminating feeling. Abuse: The malicious, retaliating, re- 
vengeful disposition. Deficiency : tameness ; inefficiency. 

8 AL Appetite ; desire for nutrition ; enjoy- 
ment of food and @ drink. Abuse: Gluttony ; gormandizing ; 
drunkenness. Deficiency: Want of appetite; abstemious- 
ness. 

9. ACQUISITivEnsss.—E: ; disposition to save and ac- 
cumulate property. Abuse: Avarice ; theft; extreme self- 
ishness. Deficiency: Prodigality; inability to appreciate 
the true value of property ; lavishness and wastefulness. 

10, Secnetrveness.—Polloy { management. Abuse: Cun- 
ning; foxy; to lie low; keep dark; disguise. Deficiency: 
Want of tact; bluntness of 

il. Cavtiovsmies.—Pradence ; carefulness ; watchfulness ; 
reasohable sdlicitude. Abuse: Fear; timidity ; procrastina- 
tion. Deficiency: Careless ; heedless ; reckless. 

18. AprropatTivennss.—Affability; ambition; desire to be 

_ elevated and promoted. Abuse: Vanity; ‘selfpraise; and 
extreme sensitiveness. Deficiency: Indifference to public 
opinion, and disregard for personal appearance. 

13. Seuy-Estaem.—Dignity; manliness; love of liberty; 
nobleness ; an aspiring disposition. Abuse: Extreme pride; 

e; an aristocratic, domineering, repulsive spirit. 
Deficiency : Lack of self-respect and appreciation. 

14. Prasxess.—Decision ; stability; perseverance ; unwill- 
ingness to yield; fortitude. Abuse: Obstinacy ; wilfulness ; 
mutishness. Deficiency: Fickle-mindedness. 


MORAL SENTIMENTS. 

15. ComsctewTiousness.—Justice ; integrity ; sense of duty, 
and of moral obligati Abuse: Ser ; self-con- 
demnation ; remorse; unjust censure. Deficiency: No peni- 
tence for sin, or compunction for having done wrong. 

16. Hors.—Expectation ; anticipation: looking into the fu- 
ture with confidence of success. Abuse: extravagant pro- 
mises, and anticipations. Deficiency: Despondency ; gloom ; 
melancholy. 

17. Sprerrvatrry.—Intuiti ption of the spiritual ; 
wonder. Abuse: Belief in ghosts ; witchcraft, and unreason- 
able isms. Deficiency: lack of faith; incredulity; scep- 
ticism. 

18. Vewgration.—Reverence ; worship; adoration ; respect 
for antiquity. Abuse: Idolatry; superstition; worship of 
idols. Deficiency: Disregard for things sacred ; imprudence. 

19. Bexsvo_ence.—Kindness; desire to do good; sympa- 
thy ; philanthropy ; disinterestedness. Abuse: Giving alms 
to the undeserving ; too easily overcome by syngathy. De- 
ficiency : Extreme selfishness; no regard for the distresses 
of others. 


SEMI-INTELLECTUAL SENTIMENTS. 

20. ComsravcriverEss.—Mechanical Ingenuity; ability to 
use tools; construct and invent. Abuse: A loss of time and 
money in trying to invent perpetual motion. Deficiency: 
Inability to use tools or understand machinery ; lack of skill. 

M1. Ipmaurry.—Love of the perfect and beautiful; refine- 























FOWLERS AND WELLS, 


308 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








ment; ecstacy; poetry. Abuse: A disgust even for the com- 
mon duties of life. Deficiency: roughness; want of taste or 
refinement. 

B. Suszoary.—Fondness for the grand and magnificent ; 
the wild and romantic in nature, as Niagara Falls; moun- 
tain scenery. Abuse: Extravagant representations; fond- 
ness for tragedies. Deficiency: Views the terrific without 
pleasure or emotion. 

23. Iurrarion.—Power of imitation ; copying ; working after 
apattern. Abuse: Mimicry; servile imitation. - Deficiency : 
Inability to conform to the manners and customs of society. 

23. MinTuruness. Wit; fun; playfulness; ability to joke, 
and enjoy a hearty laugh. Abuse: Ridicule and sport of the 
infirmities and misfortunes of others. Deficiency: Gravity ; 
indifference to all amusements. 

INTELLECTUAL ORGANS. 
OBSERVING AND KNOWING FACULTIES. 

%4. Leprvipvauitry.—Ability to acquire knowledge by obser- 
vation, and desire to see all things. Abuse: An insatiable 
@esire to know all about other people’s busitiess; extreme 
inquisitivené’s. Deficiency : hae gga knowledge, 
and indisposition to notice external objec 

25. Form.—Memory of eet Sue, Eins the config. 
uration of all things; it enables us to readily notice resem- 
blances; when fully developed, we seldom forget counte- 
nances. Deficiency: A poor memory of faces, shapes, &c.: 
not a good artist. 

26. Sizzx.—Ability to judge of size, length, breadth, height, 
depth, distance, and weight of bodies by their size ; of mea- 
suring angles, &c. Deficiency: unable to judge between 
small and large. 

27. Waiaut.—Gravity; ability to balance one’s self, re- 
quired by a marksman, horseman, or dancer ; also, the abil- 
ity to “carry a steady hand,” and judge of perpendiculars, 
Abuse: Excessive desire to climb trees, or go aloft unneces- 
sarily. Deficiency: Inability to keep one’s balance; liabil- 
ity to stumble. 

28. Coton.—Judgment of the different shades, hues, and 
tints, in paintings; the rainbow, and all things possessing 
color, will be objects of interest. Abuse: Extravagantly. 
fond of colors; a desire to dress with many colors. Defi- 
ciency : Inability to distinguish or appreciate colors, or their 
harmony. 


29. Onper.—Method ; system ; arrangement; neatness and 
convenience. Abuse: More nice than wise ; spends too much 
time in fixing; greatly annoyed by disorder; old-maidish. 
Deficiency : Slovenliness; carelessness about the arrange- 
ment of books, tools, papers, &c.; seldom knows where to 
find any thing. 

30. CaLcuLation.—Ability to reckon figures in the head: 
mental arithmetic; to add, subtract, divide, multiply: cast 
accounts, and reckon figures. Abuse: A disposition to count 
every thing. Deficiency: Inability to understand numerical 


81. LocaLrry.—Recollection of places; the geographical 
faculty ; desire to travel and see the world. Abuse: a rov- 
ing, unsettled disposition. Deficiency: Inability to 7emem- 
ber places ; liability to get lost. 

32. EvEnrvuaLrry.—Memory of Events ; love of history, anec 





dotes, facts, items of all sorts; a kind of walking newspaper. 
Abuse: Constant story-telling, to the neglect of duties. 

33. Time.—Recollection of the lapse of time ; day and date ; 
ability to keep the time in music and dancing, and the step 


in walking ; to be able to carry the time of day in the head. 


Abuse: Drumming with the feet and fingers. Deficiency: 
Inability to remember the time when things transpired ; a 
poor memory of dates. 

34. Tuxs.—Love of music, and perception of b my ; giv- 
ing a desire to compose music. Abuse: a continual singing, 
humming, or whistling, regardless of propriety. Deficiency : 
Inability to comprehend the charms of music. 

35. Lanavaas.—Ability to express our ideas verbally, and 
to use such words as will best express our meaning ; agnnd 





practical bearing: such a mind may become a philosopher, 
but ‘s not practical. 
87. Comparison.—Inductive reasoning; ability to classify, 


ciency : To be unable to perceive the relation of one thing or 
subject to another. 
C. Homas Narors.—Discernment of human character; 
of the motives o strangers at the first interview. 
Abuse: Unjust suspicion : a disposition to treat all strangers 
as rogues. Deficiency: Misplaces confidence; is easily de 
ceived. 


D. AGREEABLENESS.—Blandness and persuasiveness of man- 
ners, expression and address; pleasantness; insinuation ; 
the faculty of saying even disagreeable things pleasantly. 
Abuse: Affectation. Deficiency: Inability to make one’s self 
agreeable. 

TEMPERAMENT. 

A eS a 
would understand and apply Ph 
three, as follows: 


I. Tae Vira Temperament, or the nourishing apparatus, 
embracing those internal organs contained within the trunk, 
which manufacture vitality, create and sustain animal life, 
and re-supply those energies expended by every action of the 
brain, nerves or muscles. This temperament is analogous to 
the Sanguine and Lymphatic temperaments. 

Il. Tux Morrve Apparatus, or the bones, muscles, tendons, 
&c., which gives physical strength and bodily motion, and 
constitutes the frame-work of the body. This is analogous 
to the Bilious temperament. 

Il. Tae Mewrat Apparatus, or Nervous temperament, em- 
bracing the brain and nervous system, the exercise of which 
produces mind, thought, feeling, sensation, &c. (For a full 
description of these temperaments, and their effects on mind 
and character, see “Phrenology Proved, Dlustrated, and 
Applied.”) 























